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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



What Is the Relationship between Teaching and Learning? 
The purpose of this report is to help college faculty 
increase students' learning by reducing stress among stu- 
dents. Because this report addresses the role of teachers 
and students, it is helpful first to explore the relationship 
between teaching and learning. The relationship between 
teacher and learner essentially poses problems of human 
relations. Teachers bring more than knowledge to the rela- 
tionship; they are motivators, experts, judges. Teachers 
and learners share responsibility for learning, and some 
question whether **teaching" has occurred if no *ieam- 
ing" occurred. 

Studies of teaching that produces the most learning sug- 
gest that ^'effective" teachers use an analytical and syn- 
thetic approach to the subject matter, organize the material 
well to make it cleeir, and establish rapport with their stu- 
dents. Most studies identify enthusiasm as important in 
promoting students' learning. The key seems to be to make 
college courses challenging but not threatening. 

How Does Stress Affect Learning? 

Many stress models emphasize a **mismatch" between the 
individual and his or her environment. Both too little and 
too much stress inhibit learning. Stress is difficult to define 
because individuals react to it very differently, and a situa- 
tion that is stressful for one person may not be for another. 
Further, stressed individuals vary widely in the effective- 
ness of their coping. 

Some college students, when stressed by academic 
demands, use ineffective mechanisms for coping: They 
may use * 'defensive avoidance," for example, avoiding 
studying and putting off writing assignments. Teachers can 
help such students develop more effective mechanisms for 
coping through "stress inoculation" — managing their 
courses so that students have information about what to 
expect, giving feedback on their progress, and providing a 
degree of control over course activities. 

What Is Che Value of Feedback and Control? 

Feedback is information about current performance that 
can be used to improve future performance. When given 
properly, feedback can encourage positive stress that moti- 
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vates students to action and can discourage the negative 
stress that inhibits action. 

Teachers can take specific steps to give effective feed- 
back: (1) helping students know where they stand, (2) set- 
ting up ''learning loops," (3) providing written comments 
on students' work, (4) testing often enough, and (5) arrang- 
ing personal meetings to discuss students' work. 

Having a personal sense of control is an important factor 
in reducing stress. When students do not know what to 
expect in their courses, they feel out of control. Teachers 
can help students have a greater sense of control by using 
requests rather than commands, giving students choices in 
course requirements, explaining assignments so students 
know their purpose, involving students in the design of 
examinations, and soliciting and using feedback from stu- 
dents to improve courses and teaching. 

College teachers who can effectively use feedback and 
control in their classroom create a climate ripe for learning. 
Students are relaxed but motivated to learn when they 
have an instructor who provides direction and feedback 
and who is willing to accept it in return. 

What Is the Value of Interaction between 
Faculty and Students? 

Studies of college teaching support the view that the fre- 
quency and quality of teachers* contact with students, 
inside and outside the classroom, affect students' involve- 
ment in their own learning. Positive teacher-student rela- 
tions have been linked to students' satis7action with col- 
lege, their educational aspirations, and their academic 
achievement. And when students perceive their teachers as 
partners in the educational process, they are more likely to 
take on new and difficult tasks. 

To improve their relationships with students and 
enhance students' learning, teachers can provide structure 
at the onset of a course, encourage class participation, get 
to know students by name, mobilize student tutors and 
study groups, use appropriate humor and personal stories, 
be ''professionally intimate," be accessible outside of 
class, develop advising skills, and be open to the role of 
mentor. 

In general, students feel less stress and cope more effec- 
tively with stress if they feel they belong to the academic 



community. Faculty can play a key role in introducing and 
welcoming students to that community. 

What Is the Value of Stress Awareness? 
While teachers are not therapists, they can be helpful to 
stressed students. By demonstrating "friendly" attributes, 
teachers can become aware when students are stressed and 
help them cope more effectively. Specifically, they might 
help students with stress reactions, maximize the outcome 
of meetings with students, recognize severe stress that 
warrants referral to professional mental health counselors, 
and disclose their own thoughts and feelings about the 
course work. 

The dropout rate between freshman year and expected 
graduation year may be as high as 50 percent. For many 
students, dropping out of school represents a personal loss 
and failure; for many students in school, ineffective coping 
contributes to clinical depression. Suicide is a tragic conse- 
quence that possibly could be avoided by greater self- 
awareness. While faculty are not responsible for the well- 
being of those they teach, college teachers can make an 
important difference. 

What Can Students Do to Increase Their Learning? 
Professors should keep in mind that the goal is not to elimi- 
nate all stress but to help students develop a variety of 
skills to cope with the negative aspects of stress. 

To assist students, faculty can recommend a number of 
strategies: (1) improving study habits, (2) managing time 
wisely, (3) learning positive self-talk, (4) learning how to 
relax, and (5) joining a student support group. 

If students try strategies for coping and still experience 
the negative aspects of stress, then faculty should encour- 
age students to seek professional counseling or therapy. 
This suggestion will more likely be received and acted 
upon if a good relationship between teacher and student 
already exists and if teachers are aware of what stress is- 

Concluding Recommendations 

The guiding principle of stress reduction is stress inocula- 
tion, suggesting a preventive approach so that the negative 
aspects of stress can be avoided. Stress inoculation 
involves giving people realistic warnings, recommenda- 
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tions, and reassurances. Hence, this report focuses on the 
value of feedback, faculty-student relationships, and stress 
awareness. 

Stress inoculation is associated with giving people informa- 
tion. Yet little research in the field of higher education 
describes how best to inform students about the challenges of 
higher learning. Research in the field of combat and health 
care shows mixed results regarding the value of information. 
Thus, a need exists to identify the factors that influence the 
helpfulness of information in reducing stress. 

More research is needed to identify the constructive side 
of professional intimacy, ser>disclosure, and mentoring- 
Further research could determine why and how teacher- 
student relationships deteriorate and help faculty construct 
more successful relationi^hips. 

Further research is needed to describe the learning that 
occurs when one teaches another. Research at lower levels 
suggests that "to teach is to learn twice." Better under- 
standing this phenomenon at the level of higher education 
could lead to new teaching strategies. And more research 
is clearly needed to understand stress among faculty. 
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FOREWORD 



Many have expressed great concern about maintaining and/ 
or improving the quality of education at the postsecondary 
level, especially student learning. This is not to imply that 
a myriad of band-aid solutions have not been applied* For 
instance, some have raised admissions standards, believing 
that if only top students are admitted, then academic qual- 
ity can be attained. Another school of thought subscribes to 
the Protestant work ethic often known as 'no pain, no 
gain,* in which academic quality is assured only through 
rigorous, demanding curricula taught by iron-fisted faculty. 
If a course does not stressfully challenge students com- 
pletely, then it cannot be wholly worthwhile. Conversely, 
a course that is enjoyable and stress-free is lacking in 
quality. 

As doctors, psychologists, and counselors have known 
for years and are gradually making the public aware, a cer- 
tain amount of daily stress is necessary and useful, but too 
much stress is dangerous and even abusive. Positive stress 
develops a sense of urgency, challenging a person to put 
forth his or her best effort at a given task. It enables the 
individual to order priorities, heighten concentration, and 
buttress desire. Negative stress, on the other hand, tends 
to inhibit direction, paralyze action, cripple the learning 
capacity, destroy inquisitiveness, and disrupt activities. 
The difference between positive and negative stress is one 
of control. When students feel that they are in control of 
their lives and their time, they remain eager, curious, and 
caring. But when they perceive that they are out of control 
and can no longer make rational decisions about how they 
spend their tuiie, they become withdrawn, inhibited, and 
dull. In the movie Ordinary People, Conrad, played by 
Timothy Hutton, answers his psychiatrist's question of 
what is wrong by saying, "I want to feel like Tm in control 
of my life, you know." The feeling of control can be a life 
or death difference. Considering that in the last decade, 
300,000 people between the ages of 15 and 24 killed them- 
selves, it seems obvious that young people are especially 
prone to overreacting to stress. 

Often faculty set the level of stress to which students are 
subjected. By their course workload, personal attitude, and 
accessibility, faculty can be a source of positive or nega- 
tive stress to students. The important role that faculty play 
is made clear in this report written by Neal Whitman, 
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David Spendlove, and Claire Clark, colleagues at the Uni- 
versity of Utah School of Medicine, and co-authors of the 
1984 report. Student Stress: Effects and Solutions. The 
authors first discuss the impact of stress on learning, then 
offer precise faculty guidelines for causing, recognizing, 
and reducing stress. Sometimes a fairly simple change in 
teaching manner or attitude can make a world of difference 
to students. Most important, this book teaches professors 
how to identify stress that is reaching a crisis state. 

Although this report is directed to faculty, it is a'so a 
valuable reference tool for deans and administrators. 
Stress is stress, regardless of the origin, manifestations, or 
recipient. Counselors will undoubtedly recognize many of 
the symptoms and signs described here. Since colleges and 
universities by nature gather together many different types 
of people, making the community as free of negative stress 
as possible will create a more effective environment. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Series Editor 

Professor and Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 

The George Washington University 
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WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
TEACHING AND LEARNING? 



A recent ASHE-ERIC Higher Education Report (Whit- 
man, Spendlove, and Clark 1984) that discussed student 
stress in higher education identified mostly institutional 
solutions to student stress, including, for example, improv- 
ing freshman orientation and using student peers as coun- 
selors. The focus of this report is the role of faculty, and 
the purpose is to help college faculty increase students' 
leammg by reducing stress among students. 

It is htlpful first to explore the relationship between 
teaching and learning, a complex process: 

How students learn and how teachers teach are compli- 
cated processes, difficult to understand and even harder 
to master. It is not surprising that professors of many 
years experience feel they have never quite got it right, 
and are amazed and gratified when the will to learn and 
the desire to teach come together in a few moments of 
excitement, pleasure, and joyful discovery (Schwartz 
1980, p. 235). 

What is responsible for those few moments? '*The best col- 
lege courses and teachers so involve students that they 
learn as much as they can and think about the subject out- 
side the classroom" (Lowman 1984, p. 182). Moreover, 
"instructors who are excited by their subject . . . foster 
student enthusiasm by personal example. Teacher enthusi- 
asm infects lectures and discussion and can spread to stu- 
dents' work outside class" (p. 183). 

While teachers cannot make students leam, they can 
promote learning by helping students become motivated to 
leam, handle information and experience, develop knowl- 
edge, attitude, and skills, and transfer their learning from 
the classroom to the real world (McLagan 1978). In addi- 
tion to the general role of the teacher as helper, the litera- 
ture on the relationship between teaching and learning 
identifies three specific roles: the teacher as human rela- 
tions specialist, as facilitator, and as motivator. Each role 
is key to promoting students' learning. 

The complexity of the teaching-learning process and its 
implications for the teacher's role were identified nearly 30 
years ago (Bradford 1958). Teachers bring more to the 
teacher-student relationship than knowledge; they bring an 
awareness that ''the teaching-learning process is basically 
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a delicate human transaction requiring skill and sensitivity 
in human relations" (p. 136). Furthermore, the relation- 
ships between teachers and learners are ''precarious 
because of the anxieties of the learner, the threat of the 
teacher as a judge and expert, and the mixed feeling held 
by the learner about his dependency on the teacher" 
(p. 136). 

The importance of the teacher-leamer relationship to 
students' learning is underscored by 10 guidelines for the 
teacher as facilitator of student learning: 

1. Human beings have a natural potential for learning. 

2. Significant learning takes place when the student 
perceives the subject matter as relevant for his own 
purposes. 

3. Learning involving a change in self-organization — in 
the perception of oneself — is threatening and tends 
to be resisted. 

4. That learning that is threatening to the self is more 
easily perceived and assimilated when external 
threats are at a minimum. 

5. When threats to the self are low, experience can be 
perceived in a differentiated fashion and learning can 
proceed. 

6. Much significant learning is acquired through doing. 

7. Learning is facilitated when the student participates 
responsibly in the learning process. 

8. Self-initiated learning involving the whole person of 
the learner — feelings as well as intellect — is the most 
lasting and pervasive. 

9. Independence, creativity, and self-reliance are all 
facilitated when self-criticism and self-evaluation are 
basic and evaluation by others is of secondary 
importance. 

10. The most socially useful learning in the modern 
world is the leam:ng of the process of learning, a 
continuing openness to experience and incorporation 
into oneself of the process of change (Rogers 1969, 
pp. 157-66). 

Students and teachers share responsibility for motivating 
students (Spitzer 1976, pp. 9-10). 



1. Motivation is the result of the interaction between 
personal and environmental factors. Teachers can, 
for example, create a physical environment that 
encourages sharing and reduces barriers between 
teacher and students (McLagan 1978). In small 
classes, the teacher could arrange the chairs in a 
semicircle rather than in rows; in a large class, the 
teacher can move about the room rather than stand 
behind a podium. 

2. A primary personal factor is that students* feelings 
influence their thinking. Teachers can motivate stu- 
dents by showing they understand the student's situ- 
ation and by respecting learners and their attempts 
to contribute to the class (McLagan 1978). 

3. Particularly important motives in goal-directed 
behavior are the need for achievement and the fear 
of failure. Thus, teachers help motivate students by 
giving positive feedback when it is deserved and by 
giving negative feedback that is not demeaning or 
belittling. 

4. If the need for achievement exceeds fear of failure, 
the individual will approach a task; if fear of failure 
exceeds the need for achievement, the individual will 
avoid the task. 

5. Motives can be taught and changed. No instructor 
can make students learn, but while teachers are not 
responsible for differ ^ : in ability, they can 
encourage and expeci ents to do their best. 
''College teachers have as much power to dampen 
students' enthusiasm for learning as excite it'* (Low- 
man 1984, p. 4). 

6. People with a high need for achievement require a 
standard of excellence by which to evaluate their 
own performance. Thus, by providing "feed- 
forward," teachers can let students know from the 
start what success looks like. For example, an 
instructor could make available for students* review 
term papers that received A's in previous years. 

7. People with a high need for achievement prefer 
clearly defined goals, and they tend to work hardest 
when their efforts will make a substantial difference 
in the final outcome of a project. 
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8. Expecting success is the most powerful single force 
in human motivation. People with a high need for 
achievement thrive on moderately uncertain out- 
comes (probability of success of approximately 
0,50): individuals with a high fear of failure thrive on 
very simple and certain tasks, 

9. Incentives are important in motivating humans, but 
extrinsic incentives can overpower the intrinsic satis- 
faction obtained from successful achievement. 
Recognizing that older students are paying a per- 
sonal price to go back to school, a teacher might 
keep in mind and mention where appropriate incen- 
tives to help learners want to learn — for example, 
health, time, and money (McLagan 1978). 

10. Most people tend to prefer challenging tasks, espe- 
cially if the danger of failure is not too great. Thus, 
when assigning tasks like making an oral presenta- 
tion and conducting a research study, teachers 
should look for cues of frustration and anxiety that 
signal too much or too little challenge. 

11. The organizational climate can decisively affect 
motivation. For example, while letting students 
know that the teacher is willing to develop course 
objectives, an instructor could let students know 
that they are responsible for customizing those 
objectives to meet their individual needs (McLagan 
1978). 

12. Humans tend to gain greatest satisfaction from out- 
comes that can be attributed to effort, not ability; 
ability is generally viewed as not being directly 
under the individual's control, 

13. Motivation persists and can transfer from task to 
task until satisfied. Thus, a well-organized course 
can increase the likelihood that students will experi- 
ence the intrinsic satisfaction of knowing they are 
moving along the right track (Ericksen 1984). 

14. Curiosity, exploration, and the need for competence 
are fundamental, innate human motives. Students 
come to class on the first day wondering what lies 
ahead. A teacher can help motivate students by let- 
ting them know from the start what major issues will 
be explored and what important questions will be 
asked (Ericksen 1984). 
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The college teacher's role as human relations specialist, 
facilitator, and motivator recognizes that the role of the 
college teacher goes beyond transmitting information to 
students. Most college professors who have thought about 
their goals describe both cognitive and motivational goals . 
for their courses. Typically, they also want to achieve 
affective goals like increasing students' interest in the area 
studied so that they will be motivated to continue learning 
after they leave college (McKeachie 1979). 

In defining the relationship between teaching and learn- 
ing, some question exists as to whether, in the absence of 
learning, "teaching'' describes the professor's behaviors or 
actions. One can agree or disagree with the statement that 
''If the learner didn't learn, then the teacher didn't teach!" 
Those educators who agree believe that, if no learning 
occurred, then no teaching occurred either (Meeth 1976). 
According to this view, "teaching" is analogous to "giv- 
ing," and by definition, when something is given, some- 
thing has been received. The teacher thus breathes a soul 
into the clod. 

Other educators disagree, believing that teaching is any- 
thing an instructor does that intentionally promotes learn- 
ing, regardless of whether learning actually occurred (Don- 
ald and Shore 1977)- According to this view, "teaching" is 
analogous to "offering." When something is offered, it 
may or may not be received. In this case, the teacher sows 
seeds that sometimes fall on fertile soil, sometimes on bar* 
ren soil. 

Both views are valuable. On one hand, it is helpful to 
use students' achievement as a measure of teaching 
because what students learn is the basic criterion of educa- 
tional effectiveness (Biddle 1964; O'Hanlon and Mortensen 
1977). In fact, when only the process of teaching is used as 
a measure of teaching, only half the educational process 
has been evaluated (Mark 1977). 

On the other hand, using students' learning as a measure 
of teaching incurs some problems, especially when stu* 
dents' learning is equated with their performance on exam- 
inations. 

The measurement of student achievement in a course 
has been used as the most defensible criterion of effec- 
tive teaching, but this is where bats fly out of the trunk, 
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because we do not know to what extent examinations 
reflect what has been taught. . . . Indeed, some may 
claim that the examination should challenge the student 
to go beyond what has been taught (Donald 1985, pp. 
13-14). 

Other problems exist: differences in the difficulty of course 
objectives, difficulty with measuring some course objectives, 
the potential abuse by instructors who "teach to the test" 
(McCarter 1974, p. 32), and the fact that ''the best teaching is 
not that which produces the most learning, since what is 
learned may be useless" (Scriven 1981, p. 65). 

Both views help clarify the relationship between teaching 
and learning. Teaching and learning make up a two-way pro- 
cess in which the teacher can share, but not assume, respon- 
sibility for students' learning. What the teacher does is 
important, giving the teacher another role — as performer. 

Many of you already know what I am about to tell you, 
but some of you do not. Those who do know-^please be 
patient; there is no need to be bored or insulted. Look on 
itf please, as a performance. My subject is beautiful, 
even if it is familiar; I hope I can deliver it in an appro- 
priate style. You do not complain, when you attend a 
concert, that you have heard Beethoven's Seventh Sym- 
phony before, do you? Well, the Law of Cosines is Just 
as lovely a monument to the human spirit (Raimi 1981 , 
p. 59). 

The theme of this report is that a teacher's performance 
is important as it relates to students' learning. 'The teach- 
er's performance that prompts witnesses to say he is a 
good teacher is not always equivalent to good teaching if 
good teaching is what produces good learning (Machlup 
1979, p. 376). 

A study of eff'ectivc teaching that will produce the most 
learning identifies five components of teaching that distin- 
guish the best from the worst teachers (Hildebrand 1973): 

I. An analytic/synthetic approach. Good teachers have 
command of the subject, but this scholarship is not 
that of the specialist sequestered in the ivory tower. 
Rather, it is scholarship that couples learning with 
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adventure, **Does this instructor analyze and show 
conceptual understanding? Does he contrast the 
implications of different theories and present the ori- 
gins of ideas and concepts? Is he a participant in the 
quest; does he know the other explorers and have a 
vision of the path ahead?" (p, 46). 

2. Organization! clarity. Can the teacher get the subject 
across, not by showmanship and entertainment but by 
having the facility to make himself clear? That facility 
is * 'characterized by the well-chosen example and apt 
analogy, the progression of ideas and gathering of 
interest, the placement of emphasis and timely sum- 
mary" (p. 46). 

3. Instructor! group interaction. Can the teacher estab- 
lish rapport with the class, including the ability to 
control the group's participation and interaction and 
to know whether students understand the material, A 
teacher's personality comes through through this 
component of teaching. 

4. Interaction between instructors and individual stu- 
dents. Can the teacher establish rapport with individ- 
ual students? This event can occur in the classroom 
when the teacher responds to a student as well as in 
the teacher's office or living room. When a teacher 
establishes positive interactions with a student, the 
student is likely to value his counsel, respect him, and 
want to be like him. 

5. Dynamism!enthu5iasm, *'How can one not respond to 
the instructor who is excited about his subject, 
radiates self-confidence, and loves to teach?" (p. 46). 
This component of good teaching includes having a 
varied and distinctive style and a sense of humor. 

To help college faculty become better teachers by 
increasing students' learning, this report reviews and dis- 
cusses the literature describing the impact of college teach- 
ers on stress among students. The major finding is that stu- 
dents learn less when too much or too little stress is pres- 
ent. The key is making college courses challenging but not 
threatening. 
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HOW DOES STRESS AFFECT LEARNING? 



The effects of stress on learning have been studied in ani- 
mal and human psychology. Experiments with animals 
conducted at the turn of the century (Yerkes and Dodson 
1908) demonstrated that laboratory mice under no stress or 
extreme stress learned less, while mice under moderate 
stress learned more. This curvilinear relationship, in the 
form of an inverted ''U" and known as the Yerkes-Dodsoa 
law (see figure I, p. 10), has been used to describe human 
learning behavior as well (Hockey 1979; Mandler 1982). 

Kurt Lewin demonstrated the Yerkes-Dodson law in a 
study of school children (Bossing and RuofF 1982). He 
divided children into three classrooms with teachers who 
were instructed to be demanding and highly authoritarian 
in one classroom (a high level of stress), nondirective or 
laissez-faire in another (low level of stress), and demo- 
cratic in the third (optimum level of stress). In the authori- 
tarian classroom, students were initially most productive, 
but over several weeks their resulting aggressive behavior 
began to reduce the high level of productivity. The laissez- 
faire teaching style resulted in the lowest levels of produc- 
tivity and produced levels of aggressive behavior that were 
almost as high as the first group. The democratic style in 
which the teacher regularly involved students in discussion 
about what best to study and how was the best at motivat- 
ing students, ensuring the highest level of productivity, and 
reducing group members' frustration. 

To implement techniques that will motivate students to 
the optimum extent — to help them be challenged and not 
threatened by their learning environment — it is important 
to understand what stress is and how it affects learning. 

What Is Stress? 

Hans Selye often is considered the father of stress 
research, yet he, like many others after him, admits many 
difficulties are associated with defining the vague concept 
of stress (Selye 1976). He defines stress as a state mani- 
fested by a specific syndrome comprised of all the nonspe- 
cifically induced changes within a biologic system. Selye, a 
physician, used this definition to develop a medical model 
that accounts for both psychological and biological reac- 
tions to stress, describing how the body's biochemical 
defenses mobilize in response to psychological and biologi- 
cal demands. This mobilization process is referred to as the 
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FIGURE 1 
THE YERKES-DODSON LAW 




STRESS ^ 

General Adaption Syndrome, a three-stage process that 
includes an initial alarm reaction to stress followed by a 
second stage in which the body resists stressors by mobi- 
lizing various biochemical resources. If the second stage 
fails to meet the body's demands, then a third stage occurs 
that can result in exhaustion and even death. Although 
Selye's explanation of stress has been used to explain the 
psychological stress individuals experience, others have 
shown that the body reacts very differently to stress, 
depending on whether the stressor is biological or psycho- 
logical (Baum, Singer, and Baum 1981). 

Psychologists and psychiatrists have always had diffi- 
culty defining psychological stress in particular, because 
individual reactions to it are very different. An individual 
might acknowledge experiencing stress but have any num- 
ber of reactions to it — anger, fatigue, anxiety, fear, depres- 
sion, or boredom. Most psychosocial definitions of stress 
are broad enough to include this wide variety of reactions 
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while focusing on the relationship between the person and 
the environment. ''Stress occurs to the extent that there is 
some mismatch— actual or perceived— between the person 
and his or her environment" (Menaghan 1983, p. 158). 
Another classic study about stress among graduate stu- 
dents defines it as ''discomforting responses of persons in 
particular situations" (Mechanic 1978, p. 7). Yet a third 
emphasizes "the external and internal forces of stimul[i]" 
(Lazarus 1966, p. 13). Such definitions do not limit the 
reactions individuals experience, but they do fall within the 
context of a person-environment model — probably the 
most appropriate approach to understanding stress among 
students. 

A situation that is stressful for one person might not be 
stressful for another. What makes a situation stressful is 
largely the degree to which it is perceived as such (Lazarus 
1966). Consider, for example, two students taking the same 
college course. One student is threatened by the prospect 
of not getting an ''A" in all classes because it might hurt 
her chances of being accepted in medical school. She might 
experience physical and emotional symptoms of stress in 
the form of high blood pressure and severe anxiety. 
Another student taking similar courses might feel satisfied 
with a "B" average — and consequently less stress — 
because a ''B" means being able to attain the college 
degree necessary to qualify for Air Force flight school 
training. 

An important aspect of defining stress illustrated by this 
example is that what is stressful depends on the meaning 
individuals give to the situation. For the premedical stu- 
dent, A's are critical; even the possibility of not attaining 
them represents a potential loss in terms of eventually 
becoming a physician. For the student interested in becom- 
ing a pilot, not obtaining an ''A" could be merely a minor 
disappointment. Thus, reactions to the potentially stressful 
situation can be very different, depending partly on the 
meaning the situation has for each person. 

Stress is also dynamic in that the negative thoughts and 
feelings associated with stress change depending on one's 
ability to cope (Folkman 1982), including the extent to 
which one continues to define a situation as stressful. The 
stress level of the premedical student might decrease as 
she develops interests in other aspects of her life and 
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decides that getting all A's will help her get into medical 
school but is not necessarily critical. If she is able to 
believe that getting all A's is not critical, she might be less 
threatened by potential loss, allowing herself to be more 
challenged by the material to be learned. In fact, a stressful 
event that is perceived as challenging is associated with 
more hope and confidence for the individual, while stress 
that is perceived as threatening is associated with loss, fail- 
ure, and avoidance (Lazarus 1966). Thus, the dynamic 
nature of stress and how it is perceived can allow for the 
same situation to be viewed differently at different times. 

What Are the Effects? 

Stress is a very necessary and positive aspect of learning, 
but it can also be destructive. Research on the effects of 
stress and thought processes and research on test anxiety 
identify certain favorable and unfavorable conditions. 
Stress is most helpful when it requires a vigilant coping 
pattern from the student (Janis 1982a). A person using vigi- 
lance in decision making may search * 'painstakingly for rel- 
evant information, assimilate information in an unbiased 
manner, and appraise alternatives carefully before making 
a choice" (Janis 1982a, p. 73). In the process of learning- 
preparing papers, studying, taking exams— this definition 
of vigilance is consistent with the hopes many professors 
have about how students seriously engage in learning. 

Stress can also adversely affect learning. When faced 
with choices, individuals cope with stress in at least four 
self-defeating ways. 

1. Unconflicted inertia. Students complacently decide to 
continue whatever they have been doing, ignoring 
information about the risk of failure. 

2. Unconflicted change. Students uncritically adopt the 
new course of study or learning process that is most 
salient or most strongly recommended without mak- 
ing contingency plans and without psychologically 
preparing for setbacks. Such an uncritical approach 
makes it less likely that a student would think about 
alternative ways of coping with particularly difficult 
or unrewarding courses of study and thus be more 
psychologically vulnerable to such difficulties. 
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3. Defensive avoidance. Students evade studying and 
other learning activities by procrastinating, construct- 
ing wishful rationalizations that support the need not 
to study, minimizing the negative consequences of 
not studying, and remaining selectively inattentive to 
corrective information about the necessity to study. 

4. Hypervigilance. Students in a paniclike state search 
frantically for a way out of the stress associated with 
studies. They rapidly shift back and forth between 
alternatives to reduce stress and impulsively seize 
upon hastily contrived solutions that seem to provide 
immediate relief. Thus, the full range of alternatives is 
overlooked because of the emotional excitement, 
repetitive thinking, and cognitive constriction. Stu- 
dents who are hypervigilant are constantly diverted as 
they try to avoid threatened loss by obsessively and 
indiscriminately being attentive to information that is 
both relevant and irrelevant (Janis 1982a). 

Alexander Luria, a noted Russian physiologist who 
explored test anxiety, investigated a paniclike state similar 
to hypervigilance in the early 1930s (Luria 1932). He classi- 
fied students as stable or unstable, depending on their 
behavioral reactions just before taking a test. Those stu- 
dents classified as unstable displayed speech and motor 
disturbances and became very excited and disorganized 
before the examination, whereas stable students remained 
calm. Further independent medical evaluation showed that 
61 percent of the unstable students generally manifested 
''neuropathic symptoms,** while only 16 percent of the sta- 
ble students manifested such symptoms. Luria concluded 
that examinations evoked emotional reactions so intense 
that distress before examinations was unmanageable for 
unstable students. 

Another common and generally inadequate way of cop- 
ing with stress similar to hypervigilance is '^attention nar- 
rowing'* (Mandler 1982), which occurs when one reacts to 
stress by focusing on one solution. Such an approach can 
be helpM if the solution happens to be an effective way of 
dealing with the problem, but one's attention can just as 
easily focus on irrelevant responses. Individuals who are 
anxious about a test engage in task-irrelevant behavior 
that interferes with effective performance on cognitive- 
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intellectual tasks (Spiclbcrgcr ct al. 1978). Such individuals 
likely display cither hypcrvigilancc or attention narrowing, 
because they are more likely to perceive examinations as 
more dangerous or more threatening than people with low 
anxiety about a test and more likely to experience an 
intense elevation of anxiety in situations in which they arc 
evaluated (Spielbergcr et al. 1978). 

How do anxious students respond when the threat and 
worry of taking an examination are reduced or eliminated? 
In a series of small studies (10, 13, and 1 1 subjects), stu* 
dents were classified into a high test*anxious group and a 
low test-anxious group (Sarason 1978), Both the high group 
and the low group were allowed to retake a test they had 
just taken. The students were told after the first test but 
before the second test that they could pick the better of the 
two scores as the final test score. The high group did signif- 
icantly better on the second test than on the first, while the 
low group did no better statistically. These results are 
impressive, given the small sample size, and they appear to 
support Spielberger's idea that when threat and worry are 
reduced, test-anxious students become less anxious and 
thus perform better. 

One final reaction to stress that can be reflected by poor 
performance on an examination is cognitive fatigue. Pro- 
longed exposure to environmental stress, such as extended 
preparation for a difficult examination, can adversely affect 
performance (Cohen 1980). Extended preparation can be 
mentally fatiguing to the point that the student has insufli- 
cient reserves to perform well on the examination. 

One might question whether the teacher should be 
responsible for helping students with destructive forms of 
stress associated with their education. Colleges and univer- 
sities are after all educationally effective only if they reach 
students **where they live" — only if they connect signifi- 
cantly with those concerns of central importance to stu- 
dents (Chickering 1969) — and the sources of destructive 
forms of stress thus become major concerns in the lives of 
one's students. The research literature offers ways to help 
reduce severe stress in students and thus help faculty teach 
more effectively; the following principles can help faculty 
develop their own methods for reducing stress among 
students. 
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People can actually be psychologically *Mnoculated" 
against the destructive and demoralizing effects of stress 
(Meichenbanm 1977, 1985). This notion of inoculation pro- 
vides a useful framework from which to develop specific 
programs and techniques to help students. An effective 
stress inoculation program could be compared to an astro- 
naut's preparation for flight. Before the first liftoff into 
space, astronauts learn much about what to expect. 
Numerous simulated liftoffs and space trips prepare them 
for a wide variety of possible, even predictably threaten- 
ing, problems. Thus, during the first flight, they are ready 
for dangerous situations. When students have information 
about what is expected of them and can predict what will 
happen (based partly on feedback), they have some idea 
about how to control problems— even if they never 
encountered them before— and thus be prepared to cope 
with stress. 

Information, feedback, and control are vital in reducmg 
destructive forms of stress (Seligman 1975) that lead to an 
intense sense of helplessness and failure. They are neces- 
sary for students to learn effectively. Students must have 
explicit information about what is expected of them and 
receive relevant feedback about performance so that they 
can control their learning experience to improve per- 
formance. 

Another important way to reduce stress focuses on the 
student- teacher relationship. When students feel that the 
professor cares not only about their progress in class but 
also about their academic progress in general and about 
them as people, they are more likely to feel a collegial rela- 
tionship with the teacher and adopt the teacher as a role 
model. In fact, a comprehensive study of stress among law 
students at the University of Utah found that the support 
of faculty was even more strongly related to reducing stu- 
dents' stress than the support of their families (Ellinwood, 
Mayerson, and Paul 1983). 

If teachers are to help students with stress, they must be 
able to recognize it, not only :i students but also in them- 
selves. A comprehensive study of stress a. .ong university 
faculty in 80 U.S. institutions (N = 1,920) found that 60 
percent of the total stress in the lives of faculty ccjne from 
their work and that the majority of stressors were related 
directly to constraints on time and/, resources (Gmelch, 
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Lovrich, and Wilke 1984). Certainly the stress experienced 
by the teacher can affect the student and vice versa. 
Recognizing and understanding students' reactions to 
stress will help faculty not take personally what is often 
self-defeating behavior on the part of students. 

Finally, increasing one's ability to learn will help stu- 
dents feel more competent and more hopeful about their 
future as students. Part of what teachers can do is to 
increase students' abilities to learn by telling them how 
best to learn from them as teachers. Students can be 
helped if they know whether they are expected to memo- 
rize or to be analytical and, if analytical, exactly what it 
means and what good examples are. 

Faculty can play a key role in creating optimal levels of 
stress. A careftjlly documented three-year study of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools that included over 500 teachers 
and 10,000 students in experimental and control groups 
demonstrated that educators^ could be trained in facilitative 
skUls and that those skilis made statistically significant 
changes in students' attendance, achievement, and self- 
concfept (Aspy ar/d Roebuck 1977). Faculty are encouraged 
to go beyond the skills identified in this section to create 
their own plans for optimizing students' stress. 
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WHAT IS THE VALUE OF FEEDBACK AND CONTROL? 



Most college teachers are aware of the importance of feed- 
back and control in the classroom, and they are aware that 
the way they use feedback and control affects the way stu- 
dents learn. They axe also awewe that students use feed- 
back and control — though less consciously or systemati- 
cally — to influence the way teachers teach. 

Fewer college teachers are aware, however, that feed- 
back and control also interact with stress to influence 
learning. Used judiciously, these two techniques encourage 
the positive stress that motivates students to action and 
discourage the negative stress that interferes with such 
action, promoting the moderate level of stress under which 
students learn most. This section focuses on feedback and 
control as two techniques to help accomplish that goal. 

Feedback 

A dominant pattern for teachi^i: ;^nd learning is often based 
on the sequence of test, respo-;:.^, and feedback, where 
feedback is narrowly interpreteu as knowledge of results or 
outcome. In some cases — memorising a fixed response, for 
example — this interpretation is adequate, but in most cases 
it is a deficient method of evaluating complex learning. 
Because most college-level learning is complex, this sec- 
tion focuses on more formative than summative feedback, 
on growth rather than grades (Scriven 1967). 

Help students establish their academic status early 
Many college students, especially first-year students, 
endure many weeks or even an entire semester of class- 
work in a state of uncertainty as to where they stand aca- 
demically (Nedlands College of Advanced Education 
1980). To know rather than wonder where they stand 
would free those students from the stress of the "status 
battle" and enable them instead to devote their energies to 
their courses. Faculty can help by setting up opportunities 
early in the semester that will provide immediate feedback 
to students — for example, short assignments, worksheets, 
or discussion sessions. Teachers can divide large classes 
into small discussion groups, providing each group with a 
list of questions to answer or key concepts to learn. In 
small classes, where verbal exchange is more manageable, 
teachers can guide discussion through questions, case stud- 
ies, thought-provoking dilemmas, and so on. Any teaching 
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methodology (having taken class size into consideration) 
that provides students with immediate or short-term feed- 
back is useful in making students more aware of their aca- 
demic status. Armed with this information, they can adjust 
their focus and hours of study time accordingly. 

Testing early in the semester is another source of infor- 
mation students can use. If performance on a test is poor, 
the student still has time to get help or to study more. This 
sense of control will likely keep stress at a motivating 
rather than debilitating level. 

In addition to early testing, frequent testing is an impor- 
tant factor to consider. Frequent testing fits well with the 
position that learning is a process where evaluation ought 
to be more formative than summative. One final examina- 
tion at the end of the semester is more likely to measure 
students' memorization or test-taking skills than problem- 
solving or applied skills. More frequent testing samples 
learning at different stages, and the feedback at each test 
can be used in shaping a more polished final product or 
performance. 

Infrequent testing is associated with higher stress 
because students must demonstrate what they have learned 
all at once. Students may feel that the situation is like put- 
ting all their eggs in one basket and hoping the instructor 
brings the right basket (that is, asks the questions he had 
studied). Over 350 psychology, chemistry, law, and medi- 
cal students who participated in a study on student stress 
support this notion. They ranked "examinations too infre- 
quently" as more stressful than "examinations too fre- 
quently" (Heins, Fahey, and Leiden 1984). 

Extreme anxiety associated with testing is also associ- 
ated with the problematic behavior of cheating. A study of 
cheating among college students found cheating more 
highly related to stress than to any other factor (Bamett 
and Dalton 1981). For the test-anxious student, any type of 
testing environment provokes anxiety; nevertheless, more 
chances to demonstrate competence through more frequent 
testing dramatically reduce the anxiety of a one-shot per- 
formance. 

Faculty should consider testing at any logical break in 
subject content and experiment with different ways of test- 
ing — presentations, essays, and discussions for a small 
class, frequent small multiple-choice tests to be corrected 
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in class and used as study guides for the more comprehen- 
sive final examination for a large class. For sume classes, 
weekly assignments work well too. Mary faculty find tests 
useful as teaching tools to reemphasize weak area-i or 
points of difficulty. 

Use learning loops 

Teachers may wonder whether writing commcjits on a stu- 
dent's paper or even assigning a letter grade will be taken 
into account in the student's subsequent work. They often 
complai:? that students show the same 'veaknesses again 
and again and that feedback does not readily transfer from 
one task to the next (Sadler 1983). Perhaps it is because 
feedback cannot meaningfully be appreciated unless stu- 
dents are expected to use it — to improve their product. 
Without this opportunity the following sequence too often 
results: a student's hard work on an assignment, poor to 
average appraisal by the teacher, and the class is over. For 
the.se students, such an experience is negative. The struc- 
ture of the class did not allow them to use the teacher's 
feedback early enough to be able to turn negative events 
into positive experiences. Thus, an initially motivating 
stress becomes an interfering stress when access to further 
learning is cut off, and the stressful situation negatively 
influences future learning as well for the student who must 
anticipate subsequent classes taught by the same instructor 
with the same teaching style. 

One solution aimed at short-circuiting escalating stress is 
to think in terms of a fit between person and environment. 
Levels of stress are reduced among subjects whose expec- 
tations for a given task match the reality of the task (Ter- 
ence and Sherry 1984). Learning loops — the process of 
successively shaping students' performances to the desired 
goal — represent one example of how to work toward such 
a fit. A similar strategy can be used with examinations. 
One professor who taught introductory psychology at the 
University of Utah allowed his students to retake different 
forms of a test until they achieved the desired grade. Thus, 
students clearly used feedback from test results to redirect 
their study efforts and subsequent learning. 

Learning loops have long been used for graduate stu- 
dents writing a dissertation. Feedback from an advisor 
about the initial draft followed by more feedback about the 
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rewritten draft and on and on— and the growing knowledge 
of excellence along the way — are inseparable and proceed 
quite naturally. Efforts toward applying this format more 
routinely for undergraduates will likely result in a consis- 
tently higher quality of performance. 

Provide written comments, not just grades 
Many people consider evaluation and grading synonymous 
activities. While normative grading is a necessity for certi- 
fication, accountability, and prediction, grades are "action- 
neutral" for purposes of improvement. They do little to 
help students make the connection between their actions 
and the criteria used to appraise results. Written feedback, 
on the other hand, makes possible the connection between 
students' actions and the teacher's appraisal of results. 
Students given the opportunity to participate actively in 
the learning process report less stress than those forced 
into a more passive or helpless mode (Whitman, Spend- 
love, and Clark 1984). 

It is useful to think of feedback as a way of helping stu- 
dents change their behavior, as information about current 
performance to improve future performance. Feedback to 
students should be as specific as possible, focused on the 
important, positive when deserved, and limited to an 
amount students can use. 

Specific. Criticism is more likely to be helpful if it is spe- 
cific rather than general (Hanson 1975). *'This page could 
be divided into these three paragraphs" is more helpful 
than "This paper is generally disorganized." Vague com- 
ments like "good point" written in the margin do not sub- 
stitute for sound constructive criticism. The quality of 
feedback is measured by the extent that it focuses specifi- 
cally on significant or difficult criteria. 

Focused. Typographical errors, sentence construction, 
paragraphing, and spelling need to be taken into account — 
but secondarily to the more important issue of content. A 
stringent test of the meaningfulness of feedback is to ask, 
"If the weaknesses were corrected, would the work be 
judged as excellent?" 

Teachers in some instances might want to provide their 
students with a model of good performance. This model, 
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along with their own performance, allows students a means 
of comparison. Too often feedback or evaluation focuses 
only on students' performance, and while necessary, it is 
not always sufficient. To know only that one achieved 
something but not how and why is only half the achieve- 
ment. Learning to develop a concept of excellence and the 
skills and strategies to attain it is the whole achievement. 

Positive. Many students come to college with a number of 
well'developed skills. When they are demonstrated, these 
skills deserve as much attention for their excellence as do 
poorly developed skills for their deficiencies. Given atten- 
tion or positive feedback, desirable behaviors persist; if 
ignored, however, they tend to be extinguished or to drop 
out of a repertoire of behaviors (Skinner 1953). In other 
words, good behavior not only deserves attention but 
requires it as well. 

From the student's perspective, positive feedback from 
faculty that validates good work reduces the stress of 
uncertainty because standards of excellence are clarified. 
Recognition for a job well done increases the likelihood 
that subsequent jobs will be done well too. 

Limited. It is preferable to stretch students' capacity than 
to bury them. Feedback should be limited to the amount 
students can use rather than to the amount faculty could 
give; overloading a person with feedback reduces the prob- 
ability that it will be useful. When faculty give more feed- 
back than students can use or when it surpasses the level 
of students' ability, they are more often than not satisfying 
some need of their own (for example, to control) than 
trying genuinely to help. 

If teachers can follow these points, they will find that 
these recommendations work against the likelihood of too 
much and improper feedback. 

For all of these points, faculty should be careful that 
their feedback is understandable (not overly technical or 
loaded with jargon) and well timed (the more immediate 
the feedback, the more effective it tends to be). Evalua- 
tions of students in the presence of others should be 
avoided, and feedback should be restricted to constructive 
criticism of the product not the producer (Hanson 1975). 
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How might instructors of large classes use these recom- 
mendations within a manageable time frame? Many 
instructors have teaching assistants — often several for very 
large classes. With minimal training, these assistants can 
provide excellent written feedback to students. Other 
instructors, who prefer to make written comments them- 
selves or who do not have teaching assistants, provide 
written feedback on a predetermined percentage of the 
total. Thus, every student receives written comments at 
least once, yet the instructor's time is salvaged. And for 
some classes it might be appropriate to divide students into 
small groups and have them critique their peers' papers. 
With adequate preparation and guidelines, students find 
this method a very valuable learning experience because 
of the responsibility they assume in producing a useful 
critique. 



Arrange personal meetings to discuss papers 
While personal meetings are not a must for every student or 
every teacher, they present an opportunity to personalize 
teaching and to add detail to brief comments on papers. Per- 
haps more important, they are a rare opportunity for under- 
graduates to communicate face to face with their instructors. 
A verbal interchange allows students and teachers several 
opportunities that would otherwise be lost. 

First, students can verify or check feedback. Very often 
a student's interpretation of a teacher's comments (written 
or verbal) is not what the teacher intended (Lowman 1984). 

Second, students can agree or disagree with the feed- 
back. Students might initially believe their reasoning pro- 
cess was more rational or logical than it really was. The 
opportunity to exchange ideas with an expert may be what 
it takes for them to recognize the flaws. On the other hand, 
some very inquisitive or creative students might introduce 
novel ideas that justify their disagreement. 

Third, humanism in education is encouraged. Personal 
meetings with students transmit a clear message that they 
are important and that a student-teacher relationship built 
on trust and concern is a valuable part of the educational 
process. Unfortunately, such relationships are probably 
much more the exception than the rule. While sheer num- 
bers of students (and other faculty responsibilities) pre- 
clude teachers' spending too much time with students, it is 



important not to underestimate the effect they have on stu- 
dents. Several studies examining the student-faculty rela- 
tionship demonstrate its significant effect on stress and 
learning. For example, if students see teachers as support- 
ive, this supportiveness is more strongly associated with 
reducing stress than the support of one's family (Ellin- 
wood, Mayerson, and Paul 1983), In another study, a sup- 
portive environment (defined as a college staff that would 
help first-year students deal with culture shock and assist 
them in becoming an integral part of the college by provid- 
ing opportunities for establishing academic status and 
developing interpersonal skills) was found to be a neces- 
sary part of the formula for stress adaptation to take place 
for first-year college students (Kaplan 1980). And a third 
study demonstrated that weirm and friendly relationships 
between faculty and students positively affect students' 
expectations and ambitions (Stevens 1973), Thus, personal 
meetings with students are not only rewarding, interper- 
sonal pursuits but positively influence academic achieve- 
ment as well. 

Control 

/ never know what to expect from this teacher! One day he 
gives a pretty decent lecture and the next day he's off on a 
tangent. I don't know whether to study what seems to be 
his personal opinion for the test or stick to the book. And 
speaking of tests, he refuses to review material with us and 
is so vague about what will be on them. He never really 
asks for our opinion on any topic, just dictates his expecta- 
tions. I wonder if I'm learning anything! The frustrations 
expressed by this hypothetical student capture the essence 
of a classroom without control. This teacher does not take 
or give control effectively, leaving students hanging in a 
state of confusion and anxiety. 

Several studies have demonstrated the negative effects 
that lack of control fosters in students. One, for example, 
tied students' perceived lack of control (no choices) to 
greater absenteeism as well as to physical and psychologi- 
cal stress (Rousseau 1976), Two other studies likewise 
demonstrated that inconsistency creates almost as much 
stress as rejection (Gibbard, Hartman, and Mann 1973; 
Martin 1975). Frustrating students' need for predictability 
is more likely to create significant stress and dissatisfaction 
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than even the absence of a personal relationship with an 
instructor: 

Poorly organized or unpredictable classes are especially 
frustrating. When students are unsure what topics will 
be covered, what the assignments are, or what the 
teacher's objectives are, they miss the sense of control 
that comes from knowing why the challenges that await 
them were selected and what rules will govern their eval- 
uation (Lowman 1984, p. 36). 

How then can an instructor meet students* needs for 
mastery and control in the classroom without feeling out of 
control themselves? The following suggestions are based 
on Meichenbaunn's (1977) stress-inoculation theory that 
well-used control offers predictability. 

Some teachers believe that being liked by students and 
being firmly in charge are mutually exclusive. They need 
not be mutually exclusive, however, if the method of con- 
trol is carefully chosen. Indirect control offers a way to 
share control between student and teacher that is satisfy- 
ing to both. 

Use requests rather than commands 
Selecting words consciously when making assignments 
encourages suggesting and implying rather than ordering or 
demanding. For example, the phrases '*I would like,*' '*It 
is my hope," or *'You will probably want" should be sub- 
stituted for "I require" or "You must." Not only will a 
teacher sound more like a person than an authority; stu- 
dents will perceive that assignments were completed by 
their choice instead of by the teacher*s decree. Using more 
egalitarian language encourages students* independence 
and increases the likelihood that assignments will be 
completed. 

Give students choices 

Allowing students choices increases their perception of 
control and reduces their stress dramatically. This sugges- 
tion does not include relegating to students the formulation 
of class objectives or evaluation criteria, but it does 
include choices about smaller decisions — whether a pre- 
sentation can be written or oral, whether a paper on a spe- 



cific topic could be substituted for an examination. The 
truly test-anxious student may rightly believe that he can 
demonstrate a higher level of competence by writing a 
thoughtful paper than struggling through a test. Choices 
should, however, be consistent with the instructor's over- 
all course objectives and timetable, and the instructor 
should not overtly prefer one choice over another, 

Jw^ f^ assignments 

Pj;/Vi '„ng a rational justification for assignments is another 
way to control students indirectly. It can be accomplished 
in two ways. First, teachers can share their course objec- 
tives with students. Understanding the larger picture helps 
many students see smaller assignments as important means 
to a desired end, therefore completing them more willingly. 
Second, if students see the work asked of them as consis- 
tent with thoir own goals, they are less likely to respond to 
it as busy work imposed by educational authority. 

Involve students in examinations 

Teachers can involve their students with examinations by 
preparing them well ahead of time, reviewing them, and 
asking students to participate in constructing them. Teach- 
ers who do so report that they can actually feel classroom 
tension begin to decrease because students have some con- 
trol and predictability is increased. 

When preparing students for exams, faculty should first 
check that they are relating test questions to class objec- 
tives. A good precaution is to ask, *'What did I wish to 
measure with this question?" Otherwise, many test ques- 
tions may be peripheral to class content, take students by 
surprise, and create hostility and stress that will interfere 
with their testing and learning. 

Many instructors are willing to make copies of old exam- 
inations for students to use as study guides and concrete 
examples of what to expect. Doing so forces continual 
revision of old examinations and updating lectures, a task 
that results in positive changes for all involved. 

For those who teach an introductory course or fresh- 
men, tips on how to answer different kinds of test ques- 
tions are helpful. It is also helpful to let students know 
ahead of time the total number of each type of question 
and which ones require memorization or analysis. This 
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type of preparation offers students predictability and helps 
them decide how to study efficiently. 

Setting aside valuable class time for review may have to 
be decided for each class. Some students need and appreci- 
ate it; others will not attend such a class. Compliant stu- 
dents will attend in any case if a choice is not explicitly 
given but become frustrated if they have no need for 
review and increasingly angry that they were not given 
a choice. 

One solution is to let the class decide by a vote. Another 
is to schedule a review session outside of class hours for 
students who wish to attend. A third solution when even 
fewer students are interested is for faculty to invite stu- 
dents with questions to their office or to stay after class. 
And some faculty feel comfortable allowing students to 
telephone (even at home) with last-minute questions. This 
option immediately reduces anxiety for the student who is 
anticipating problems by allowing him another dimension 
of control. The actual benefit typically turns out to be psy- 
chological (reducing stress) and therefore consumes mini- 
mal time for the instructor, because few if any students 
actually call. 

Some instructors make it a practice to develop tests with 
input from students. For example, the instructor might ask 
each student to contribute five essay questions and 
answers. Students quickly learn that constructing a good 
test question is not easy. This method takes as much — 
usually more— time than studying for a more typical test, 
yet students almost always react positively to this opportu- 
nity. At the very least, they know they will perform well 
on their own questions, and they appreciate their instruc- 
tor's confidence in them to share in an important educa- 
tional task. Typically, students experience a better (more 
practical) grasp of the material, a greater sense of control, 
and, in the end, a higher grade. Thereafter, they are much 
less likely to be as critical of test questions and appreciate 
them when they are well constructed. 

Another related option is to give students take-home tests 
with a time limit. Many of the same benefits follow, espe- 
cially those pertaining to increased control and learning. 

Solicit and use feedback from students 

Students can provide valuable feedback in two ways — 

directly and indirectly. Directly soliciting feedback uses a 
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structured format whose purpose is explained and adminis- 
tered during class time. A common example is the course 
evaluation that all students fill out on the last day of class 
(Whitman and Weiss 1982). While this standardized feed- 
back has proved very helpful to teachers, it is obviously 
summative evaluation and so cannot assist with formative 
decision making. Any undesirable or confusing teaching 
styles therefore remain undisclosed until the last day, too 
late for students to feel they had any control, On the other 
hand, soliciting feedback from students at least once during 
the semester informs instructors whether class content or 
teaching techniques need modification before they become 
problems. Some students need little encouragement to vol- 
unteer feedback, but unless comments are solicited directly 
from all students, many valuable and perhaps thoughtful 
comments will be missed. 

One direct method of encouraging feedback is to hand 
out index cards after two to three weeks of class and ask 
students to write a comment or question about the instruc- 
tor personally or about the class content (Lowman 1984). 
Students need not sign the cards unless they request a 
reply. This opportunity implies to students that the instruc- 
tor respects their privacy but also cares about what they 
think. Paying attention to comments like **You jingle your 
keys in your pocket and it's distracting" and **Your lec- 
tures tend to be dry and boring because you rarely invite 
classroom discussion" may improve teaching. Most stu- 
dents take seriously the opportunity to critique instructors, 
appreciating the chance to share some control. 

Indirect methods of soliciting feedback from students 
often work best in conjunction with direct methods. Indi- 
rect methods are verbal, unstructured, and unwritten. 
They depend on the instructor's accessibility, both physi- 
cal and psychological. To be physically available is to 
come to class five to 10 minutes early or to stay after class 
for informal discussion or questions. It also includes post- 
ing office hours and being there consistently during those 
hours. Instructors are psychologically accessible only to 
the extent that students feel comfortable and welcome 
approaching them. Intimidated students can rarely or will- 
ingly provide feedback. Perhaps even worse, an intimidat- 
ing or inaccessible instructor creates a generally stressful 
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feeling among students ihM dampens enthusiasm and inter 
feres with learning. 

College teachers who can effectively use feedback and 
control in their classrooms create a climate ripe for learn- 
ing. Students are relaxed but motivated to learn because 
they have an instructor who hos provided direction and 
constructive criticism but also has been willing to accept 
feedback from students in return. 
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WHAT IS THE VALUE OF INTERACTION 
BETWEEN FACULTY AND STUDENTS? 



A study designed to assess the development of university 
students' academic skills (for example, critical thinking, 
evaluation, and the ability to apply abstract principles) 
found that students' level of involvement in the classroom 
was consistently and positively related to reported growth 
(Terezini, Theoj)hilides, and Lorang 1984). It also found 
that faculty play an important role through both the fre- 
quency and the quality of their contact with students, 
whether inside or outside the classroom. 

Informal faculty-student contact is associated positively 
with educational outcomes like satisfaction with college, 
educational aspirations, intellectual and personal develop- 
ment, academic achievement, and continuing after the 
freshman year (Pascairella 1980). Positive faculty-student 
interactions are more than ''nice to have": They contribute 
to the educational objectives of higher learning. 

How faculty members interact with students has great 
impact on learning. A number of prominent people (Paul 
Berg, a Nobel prize winner in chemistry; Beverly Sills, for- 
mer opera star and now manager of the New York City 
Opera; Kenneth Clark, noted psychologist and civil rights 
advocate) who were asked to recall teachers who had influ- 
enced them said, ''Expectations. Respect. Understanding. 
Opening windows. These, rather than specific areas, are 
the characteristics that are repeated over and over" (Hech- 
inger 1980). This chapter suggests specific ways for teach- 
ers to interact with students to reduce stress and increase 
learning. 



Positive 
faculty^student 
interactions 
are more than 
^nice to have^: 
They 

contribute 
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higher 
learning. 



Provide Structure at the Onset 

In many fields — education, science, philosophy, social 
work, among others — college teachers are urged to go 
beyond the discovery of new facts and ideas. Instead, 
learning is defined in terms that go beyond the stage of 
discovery to those of invention and creation. According to 
this view, transmitting information to students is neither 
"unprogressive" nor ''unproductive''; rather, it does not 
go far enough in the educational process. When teachers so 
enlarge their vision of what is to be taught, they change 
their roles from "chief purveyors of the truth to that of 
expert guide in a common search for useful meanings. The 
class is no longer an audience but a search party, with the 
teacher at its head" (Schwartz 1980, p. 242). 
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In this kind of teaching-learning process, students take 
i»n tasks that might be new, difficult, often frustrating. Cer- 
tainty gives way to ambiguity and ambivalence. Learning 
difficulties are exposed, rather than concealed. Learning 
moves shakily, in fiis and starts, rather than as a gradual 
V ;retion of knowledge that fills in the empty spaces of 
. -lorance (Schwartz 1980. p. 243). 

What can the teacher do to help students cope with the 
stress of such leaming? They can provide structure at the 
onset. At the beginning of a course, students need a way of 
working and a quick bc-ginning into the work itseif. During 
the first session of a second-year social work course, for 
example, the teacher could define the course and its expec- 
tations and begin discussion of the course requirement that 
each student work v^ilh families or small groups in the 
community, offering to help students find groups and dis- 
cussing experiences of former students (Schwartz 1980). 

Schwartz requires each student to keep a log to enter 
their comments and observations about the course and 
their activities. According to one student's log, the opening 
session provided enough structure to challenge but not 
threaten the class: 

Well, things certainly got off to a roaring start — had an 
incredible class today. Vm about as shook as I expected 
to be but the shakiness is founded in reality and not just 
wondering what the class will be like. It's going to be 
super challenging — he never lets up for a second-^push, 
push, dig, dig, why? why? which is scary but good. 
Going to have to learn to have enough guts to put myself 
out and get stomped on (Schwartz 1980, p. 246). 

The need to progress from a relatively high degree of 
external direction by faculty toward increasing students' 
seU-direction was highlighted in a program of "premedi- 
tated evolution" in a required course for freshmen in a 
business college (Torbert 1978). During the first third of 
the course, faculty lectured and assigned homework. In 
the middle third, teaching assistants began to work with 
students in small groups. And for the last third of the 
course, students contracted for and carried out self- 
defined projects, either working alone or in self-selected 
groups. 
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These three sequential stages can be generalized to 
any setting where a teacher or leader *'sees some value 
in encouraging principled work in a comnnunity of 
inquiry, yet doubts whether participants are, at the out- 
set, deeply dedicated to or prepared for active inquiry 
and principled work" (Torbert 1978, p. 132). Thus, even 
when independent learning is the desired outcome of a 
course, teachers provide structure at the beginning. 

Encourage Class Participation 

Students' levels of involvement in the classroom have been 
consistently and positively related to reported growth (Ter- 
ezini, Theophilides, and Lorang 1984). **Whether a class is 
large or small, successfully handled student participation is 
an important means by which students assimilate course 
material and become involved in an atmosphere that sup- 
ports both personal and academic growth" (Barnes- 
McConnell 1980, p. 62). 

Productive discussions do not just happen, and college 
faculty may need to develop skills to lead group discus- 
sions. An attitude of openness and mutual inquiry is neces- 
sary to encourage students' participation and to develop a 
basic level of trust within students. Developing trust can 
begin in the opening session by asking students to discuss 
their personal backgrounds, academic major, and career 
interests (Bames-McConnell 1980). 

Steps in leading issue-centered discussions include pos- 
ing an issue, helping students clarify the boundaries of the 
issue, discussing the issue, and summarizing the discussion 
(Davis, Fry, and Alexander 1977).^ Unfortunately, many 
college teachers are uncomfortable with class participation, 
perhaps because they have to give up some control over 
activity in the classroom. When communication is not all 
one way, students share leadership of the teaching-learning 
process as well as responsibility for its success or failure. 
For some teachers, this notion may be a radical one. Cer- 
tainly, according to one study, professors do the most talk- 

I. Teachers who want to develop the skills necessary to lead structured, 
problem*solving, and issue-centered discussions wct:!d do well to consult 
The Discussion Method (Davis, Fry, and Alexander 1977), A Handbook 
for Group Discussion Leaders: Alternatives to Lecturing Medical Stu- 
dents to Death (Whitman and Schwenk 1983), and Learning in Groups 
(Bouton and Garth 1983). 
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ing, typically 80 percent of the time, even when the class is 
not a large lecture class (Ellner and Barnes 1983). 

One technique to encourage class participation, even in 
large lecture classes, that will allow teachers to maintain 
whatever level of control they are comfortable with is to 
ask students questions and to welcome their questions. 
When students answer questions, it is important not to 
belittle them when they are wrong. And the request for 
questions must be sincere, not like the chairman of the 
board in a cartoon who snapped, *'Damn it, Crenshaw. 
When I asked for questions, I was merely using a figure of 
speech!*' Students' participation in class is key to promot- 
ing independent thinking and motivation. Although requir- 
ing ''considerable instructor spontaneity, creativity, and 
tolerance for the unknown" (Lowman 1984, p. 1 19), it is 
the means by which students become personally involved 
in their own education. 

Get to Know Students by Name 

Learning students' names is important because it promotes 
rapport and begins the personal contact that students tend 
to value highly. One suggestion for alleviating the difficulty 
of remembering the names of people just met, perhaps 
resulting from one's own stress, is to get written work from 
students that can be discussed with them (Eble 1979). 
Another strategy is to ask students on the first day of class 
to write their names on index cards and to add anything 
about themselves they would like the professor to know. 
After collecting the cards, read off each student's name 
and match the index card to the face. After every three or 
four names, review those names. Try to use as many 
names as possible in the first class session (Lowman 1984). 

Whatever the system used, the teacher should let stu- 
dents know he is trying to Icam their names. They will 
likely appreciate the effort and be more patient if the 
teacher makes mistakes. 

Mobilize Tutors and Groups 

A major educational principle is to (each is to learn twice 
(Raimi 1981). In fact, faculty often learn more than stu- 
dents when they prepare and present instructional mate- 
rial. Thus, it makes sense that students will learn more 
when they are placed in the role of teaching each other. In 
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one experiment, two groups of college freshman volunteers 
recruited from the introductory psychology course were 
given an article on the brain's functioning. The control 
group was told that they would be given an examination on 
the article. The experimental group was told that they 
would be asked to teach the material to another student. 
Both groups were asked to spend about three hours study- 
ing the article. 

Both groups were given the same exam, with each ques- 
tion designed to test either rote memory or conceptual 
understanding. For the experimental group, the exam was 
unexpected. Both groups performed equally on the rote 
memory items, but the experimental group scored signifi- 
cantly higher on the conceptual understanding items. Thus, 
the process of learning when one learns material to teach it 
may be different (Benware and Deci 1984). (See also Luep- 
ker, Johnson, and Murray 1983; Martin and Newman 1973; 
Rizzolo 1982; and Telch, Kellen, and McCoby 1982.) If this 
is the case, some of the positive effects of tutoring could be 
achieved even before the tutoring occurs. And benefits 
might also occur during the process of tutoring others, as 
material is presented and reinforced. 

Thus, college teachers should organize ^^udent tutorials 
and study groups. By teaching each otbct , students can 
feel more competent and feel more confident that they can 
master material. 

Use Humor and Personal Stories 

College teachers often ask whether they should tell jokes in 
class. Bad jokes are no funnier in the classroom than any- 
where else; in fact, they can ''create embarrassment, 
unease, and hostility" (Eble 1979, p. 37). A study con- 
ducted at the University of New Mexico confirmed that 
caution, finding that a teacher's use of humor is '*likely to 
be perceived with suspicion and hostility" (Jacobson 1984, 
p. 25). According to the researchers at New Mexico, when 
teachers tell jokes, they contradict students* expectations 
and make the students feel defensive — whether the humor 
is derogatory or ridiculing or innocent and void of hostility. 

In general, then, teachers should not tell jokes. When 
humor is not forced and is part of the natural discourse of a 
class, however, it can be an excellent way to establish rap- 
port with a class (Eble 1979). And faculty should consider 
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using personal stories to lend an air of intimacy to their 
classes (Baraes-McConnell 1980). A personal story or an 
anecdote can make teachers more human in the eyes of 
their students — especially when the story or anecdote 
shows that even college professors stumble along the path 
to higher learning. In this regard, one college professor has 
emphasized the importance of failure in the success pro- 
cess, suggesting that when teachers relive their past diffi- 
culties, students can feel relief. Thus, the personal anec- 
dote becomes a means of supporting students' motivation 
and growth (Bames-McConnell 1980). 

A teacher can use five criteria when judging anecdotes 
for use in the classroom: 



1. Does the anecdote illustrate an important principle? 

2. Is listening to it crjoyable? 

3. Is the anecdote personal, telling the students some- 
thing about the teacher as a person? 

4. Can students relate to the situation described? 

5. Is the anecdote funny? (Mouw 1981). 

A general rule of thumb for humor, personal stories, and 
anecdotes is to be oneself. Students learn best when they 
feel comfortable, and it will probably occur only when fac- 
ulty feel comfortable as well. 

Be Professionally Intimate 

Students' performance is enhanced when teachers are 
emotionally close to students without necessarily being a 
personal friend — a delicately balanced relationship termed 
' 'professional intimacy" (Whitman and Schwenk 1983). An 
analogous relationship exists between physician and 
patient. On one hand, it is neither possible nor desirable 
for a doctor to make every patient a close, personal friend, 
and doctors generally do not date patients. On the other 
hand, it is helpful for a doctor not to hide behind a facade 
when relating to a patient. Likewise, college teachers 
should relate to students honestly and openly as a trusted 
teacher. 

Being professionally intimate begins in the classroom. 
Teachers should consider sharing their thoughts and values 
in a manner that encourages students to disclose theirs. 
Teachers can accept diverse opinions without implying that 
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they agree with all opinions. The key to students' develop- 
ment lies in A. Bronson Alcott's dictum stated over a cen- 
tury ago: ''A true teacher defends his pupils against his 
own personal experience." In other words, teachers 
should reveal — but not impose — their views. 

College teachers can further establish professional inti- 
macy in the classroom by being comfortable with students 
of different abilities and backgrounds. It is particularly 
important that teachers become committed to the process 
of personal growth for all students, even for those unlike 
himself or herself. Students sense when faculty are uncom- 
fortable with or uncommitted to certain types of students, 
and their motivation may wane. 

Professional intimacy also occurs outside the classroom; 
when teachers share their interests in campus activities, 
they may find frequent opportunities to engage students. 
By being themselves and encouraging students to be them- 
selves, teachers can nurture meaningful and appropriate 
relationships. 

Faculty who are professionally intimate often become 
role models for students. One cannot tell someone else 
how to be but can show them and by example make being 
that way seem desirable and worthwhile. 

Be Accessible Outside of Class 

A survey of faculty and students at nine colleges and uni- 
versities found: 

The single biggest difference between influential faculty 
and their colleagues is the extent to which they interact 
with students outside the classroom,. ..[The] evidence 
indicates that a college teacher's chances of being 
regarded as effective are significantly affected by the 
extent to which he interacts with the students beyond the 
classroom (Gaff 1973, p. 609). 

Additional studies have supported similar conclusions. 
One study of large private universities in the Northeast 
concluded that student-faculty informal relationships may 
significantly influence students' academic performance 
(Pascarella, Terezini, and Hibel 1978), and another study 
of a large public university in the Northeast found that fac- 
ulty play an important role through both the frequency and 
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the quality of their contact with students (Terezini, Theo- 
philides, and Lorang 1984). 

Faculty might take for granted the influence they have 
on students outside the classroom. Yet students benefit 
from relationships with their teachers in a number of ways. 
In one survey, the most common way was just being 
**available and open to any discussion" (Gaff 1973, p. 617), 
but teachers also provide intellectual stimulation and help 
students feel confident in their own abilities. Besides gen- 
erally motivating students, faculty-student interactions can 
help students cope with their stresses. Because college 
teachers probably faced similar problems when they were 
students, faculty can be empathetic and encouraging. 

Most people cope more effectively with their stresses 
when they feel that they belong to a community. By estab- 
lishing relationships with students outside the classroom, 
teachers can help students feel that they are members of 
the academic community. Students' learning is significantly 
enhanced by contact with faculty — in faculty offices and 
class building corridors, on the lawns and paths of the cam- 
pus, even at students' dorms and faculty homes. 

Develop Advising Skills 

Good advising is a key to improving students' perfor- 
mance. Good advising programs result in better attitudes, 
self-concept, intellectual and interpersonal development, 
and academic performance, and in increased retention 
(Grites 1980). *'If academic advising does nothing else, it at 
least should provide information [that] helps students make 
the decisions to pursue their college careers successfully" 
(p. 3). Some may argue that professors are incapable of 
keeping details straight and that petty details are beneath 
their dignity, but that willingness to provide information is 
a matter of will: ''It is odd that an institution would trust 
professors to master details of vast and complex subject 
matters and not trust them to convey accurate information 
about requirements for a major" (Eble 1979, p. 75). Thus, 
college faculty should develop an ability to correctly advise 
students regarding academic requirements. Moreover, a 
helpful answer to a student's question might be the first 
step in a more meaningful exchange about other important 
matters. 
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Good advising also requires good listening. The impor- 
tant emotional messages that may be present when a stu- 
dent sees a teacher need to be heard. Sometimes these 
messages are hidden, and faculty have to listen carefully. 
Other times they airs overt, and students simply need to 
feel that someone has heard them. One helpful listening 
skill is for teachers to paraphrase what students have asked 
or said. Although it may take a special effort to make stu- 
dent advising more than a token relationship, '*this effort 
might be the significant factor in the student's academic 
success or failure, satisfaction or discontent, and retention 
or attrition" (Grites 1980, p. 4). 

Be Open to the Mentor's Role 

The ultimate faculty-student interaction occurs between a 
mentor and his or her disciple. Not all teachers become a 
mentor, and not ail students have one, but those who have 
had a mentor may experience long-lasting effects. 

The mentor — someone who, as a role model, shows oth- 
ers how to be and, by example, makes being that way seem 
desirable and worthwhile— has several functions: 

He may act as a teacher to enhance the young man's 
skills and intellectual development. Serving as sponsor, 
he may use his influence to facilitate the young man's 
entry and advancement. He may be a host and guide, 
welcoming the initiate into a new occupational and 
social world and acquainting him with its values, cus- 
toms, resources, and cast of characters. Through his 
own virtues, achievements, and way of living, the men- 
tor may be an exemplar that the protege can admire and 
seek to emulate. He may provide counsel and moral sup- 
port in time of stress. The mentor has another func- 
tion.. .developmentally the most crucial one: to support 
and facilitate the realization of the Dream (Levinson 
1978, p. 98). 

The use of the male gender to explain the mentor rela- 
tionship underscores the almost exclusively male domain 
of nnentoring; women have fewer mentors, male or female, 
than men. *'One of the great problems of women is that 
female mentors are scarce. . . .The few women who might 
serve as mentors are often too beset by the stresses of sur- 
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vival in a work world dominated by men to provide good 
mentoring for younger women" (Levinson 1978, p. 98). 

Mentors play a key role as models, which is how faculty 
teach attitudes (Whitman and Schwenk 1984). They do so 
by being capable (demonstrating competence and excel- 
lence in teaching and in a chosen field of study), by being 
enthusiastic (demonstrating energy in their approaches to 
learning and being themselves continuous learners), and by 
being themselves (being honest and open with students and 
thus encouraging students to be self-revealing and self- 
disclosing). 

Teachers who have been a role model for a class of stu- 
dents may find that one student, in particular, will look for 
something more. Teachers are encouraged to be open to 
that special role. In addition to providing the student with 
perhaps his or her most important college learning experi- 
ence, faculty will grow as a result of the relationship. 

Some faculty may be concerned that, given institutional 
realities, mentoring is not possible because of limited time. 
If faculty themselves feel stressed by the ''publish or per- 
ish" dictum, then they might avoid the mentor's role. In 
some cases, however, mentoring can lead to higher pro- 
ductivity in faculty research, including joint investigation 
by teachers and students. 

Conclusion 

One criticism of faculty-student relationships is common; 

...faculty members and students no longer seem to be 
connecting. Our students do not seem to be involved in 
learning, they say. V/e seem to have lost the ability to 
create a shared community of values; we have substi- 
tuted diversity for coherence and cannot find our way 
back to integrating principles (Robin 1985, p. 56). 

The reports all seem to "ignore a very real wish among stu- 
dents and faculty ... to find a place of meeting" (p. 56). 

A study that asked faculty and students what they wor- 
ried about most on the first day of class found that the 
three most common concerns of faculty were "Will the 
students get involved?" ''Will they like me?" and "Will 
the class work well as a class?" Students' three most com- 
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mon were *'Will I be able to do the work?'' '*Will I like the 
professor?" and *'Will 1 get along with my classmates?'' 

[Although] there was a real desire on the pari of both 
students and faculty for connectedness,. . .neither group 
realized thai the other shared that desire. If participants 
on both sides don't understand how to develop their 
relationship, learning will be diminished (Robin 1985, 
p. 56). 

Thus, faculty-student interactions are valuable. Positive 
relationships with faculty, inside and outside the classroom, 
can help reduce students' stress and help them cope more 
effectively U'ith stress. Faculty can play a key role in intro- 
ducing and welcoming students to the academic commu- 
nity, beginning with the classroom as a microcosm of that 
community and extending outside the classroom as well. 
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WHAT IS THE VALUE OF STRESS AWARENESS? 



While teachers are not therapists, effective teachers can be 
good friends to their students (Ericksen 1984) — can be 
professionally intimate. The characteristics of friendship 
are understanding, trust, respect, confidence, mutual assis- 
tance, enjoyment, acceptance, and spontaneity (Davis 
1985). A teacher who demonstrates friendly attributes may 
be in a position to recognize the stress a student is experi- 
encing and, as a friend, help. Thus, a teacher does not 
have to be a therapist to help students cope with stress. 



Helping Students with Stress Reactions 
Although the signs and symptoms of stress vary depending 
on the individual, anxiety, fear, depression, boredom, hostil- 
ity, dependence, and helplessness are all stress-related signs 
and symptoms. The causes of stress are usually as different 
as the various signs and symptoms that the professor 
observes or the student complains about. One of the most 
important aspects of stress is that "it is detennined by the 
perception of the stressful situation rather than by the situa- 
tion itself' (Mikhail 1985, p. 35); therefore, it is innportant if 
the professor is to understand what is causing the student's 
stress that the student's perceptions be explored. The profes- 
sor could slate, "Help me understand what you are so upset 
about," or "What does it mean to you if you don't do as well 
on the test as you'd like to do?" 

Faculty might respond with anger, frustration, even 
rejection to students' stress reactions of anger and frustra- 
tion. If students are to increase their learning ability, how- 
ever, the faculty member must avoid taking students' 
stress reactions personally and instead help those students 
experiencing overwhelming stress recognize their stress 
and identify the causes by exploring perceptions. 

One fairly common stress reaction is to become an 
anxious-dependent student — one who constantly asks for 
clarification and black-and-white distinctions and wants to 
know only what the teacher thinks is important (Lowman 
1984). In fact, "the tendency to think in absolute black or 
white all-or-nothing terms" (Sacco and Beck 1985, p. 5) 
could reflect a depressogenic cognitive pattern. The nega- 
tive feelings and behaviors of teachers toward such stu- 
dents will only aggravate students' stress— perhaps in the 
form of depression. 



One fairly 
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Merely telling students to figure out a problem for them- 
selves or suggesting in a punitive way that their questions 
are inappropriate increases the distance from the teacher 
without actually changing students' attitudes, behaviors, or 
stressful feelings, A more useful response to the student's 
request for a black or white answer might be. You have 
brought up a critical issue about learning. It is important 
that you look at this problem as not necessarily something 
that has a right answer; you should rather consider the 
consequences of various actions to deal with the problem. 
In fact, when you take the test on the subject, fm not par- 
ticularly interested in your answer as much as in how you 
analyze the problem. 

Effective teachers who see their role as a friend of the 
student will be better prepared to help students who dis- 
play anxious-dependent behavior. In fact, a thoughtful dis- 
cussion with the student about how to learn best from the 
teacher will be more effective in increasing learning than a 
rude comment that is not intended to teach but to ventilate 
frustration. 

Discouraged or failing students are by definition plagued 
with stress because of the helplessness often associated 
with failure. Teachers can play a crucial role in inspiring 
discouraged students by merely showing enough conccin 
to meet with them and understand their problems (Low- 
man 1984). Along with showing concern, the teacher can 
be a resource to failing students by helping them seek 
appropriate aid — tutoring, counseling, prerequisite 
courses, study groups, and so on. The teacher who writes 
or makes positive comments about the student's work is a 
special help to discouraged students. Positive comments 
might not seem justified for failing students, yet discover- 
ing and recognizing even small improvements can inspire 
and enhance learning for them. 

Many distressed students also display depressive cogni- 
tive patterns in the form of self-blame (Metalsky et al. 
1982). In a prospective study of 277 undergraduates. Metal- 
sky and his colleagues were able to predict, based on cog- 
nitive style, who among students doing poorly on examina- 
tions were most likely to display a depressed mood. They 
found a significant relationship between internal and global 
thinking patterns and an increased risk for depressive 
mood after doing poorly on a midterm examination. Stu- 
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dents who used an internal thinking pattern tended to per- 
sonalize their failures highly. The student with an internal 
style might say to him or herself, **rin the only one to ever 
do so poorly on this midterm/' while a more external 
explanation for failure might be, **This test was especially 
difficult." Internal explanations for failure particularly 
affect loss of self-esteem after bad events (Peterson and 
Seligman 1985). 

The student who was more likely to be depressed after a 
poor performance on the midterm was the student who 
likely attributed poor performance to **the fact that Tm 
stupid"~a more ^'global" response. A more **specific" 
statement would be, 'Tm stupid in the subject," and an 
even more specific comment would be, **I performed stu- 
pidly on this test.*' The emotional problems that global 
thinking creates relate to individuals* generalizing a spe- 
cific problem to other areas of their life. Global-thinking 
students might generalize a '*D'* on a test to such an extent 
that they begin to see themselves as **D" persons. 

Teachers can assist such students by helping them see 
their failures in less internal, more external ternns— by say- 
ing, for example, "Most students occasionally do poorly 
on tests, but you'll have many other opportunities to see 
that you can manage your studies.'* Teachers can also help 
students who see themselves as generally stupid (engaging 
in global thinking) by helping them specify their * 'stupid*' 
behavior. A professor might say to such a student, who is 
confused about his course work, *'John, you seem to be 
upset. You're having a difficult time understanding this 
concept, and as a result you question whether you should 
even be taking this class. But you've been doing fairly well 
to this point, and from what you've said, this is the first 
problem you've had with the course. Let*s hang in there a 
little longer." 

Besides thinking in black-and-white or all-or-nothing 
terms, depressed individuals tend to magnify the signifi- 
cance of undesirable events and minimize the significance 
of desirable events (Beck 1967), tending to draw negative 
conclusions about events in the absence of evidence. The 
depressed student might *'know," for example, that the 
teacher thinks he or she is stupid when actually no evi- 
dence suggests that the teacher thinks that way — and in 
fact the evidence might be to the contrary. Individuals who 
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are experiencing major depression exhibit other thinking 
and feeling states: feelings of worthlessness, self-reproach, 
excessive or inappropriate guilt (American Psychiatric 
Association 1980), indecisiveness, complaints about dimin- 
ished ability to think, and suicidal thoughts. 

Meeting with Students 

The student under stress who arranges a formal meeting 
with the professor or drops by during office hours is not 
doing so casually. The decision to see the teacher has 
likely been considered and carefully thought out, and it is 
therefore important to treat the student in an especially 
respectful manner. The anxiety and fear or discomfort that 
the student carries into an interview vvith a teacher is prob- 
ably not much different from those feelings the teacher 
might carry into a visit with the dean of the college. The 
teacher can help most by being or (if necessary) acting 
eager and interested to talk with the student. Being late or 
not being available during office hours only increases the 
student's sense of helplessness, frustration, and anger. 

When the student wants to discuss an issue that will 
obviously take more time than scheduled, it is important to 
plan another meeting rather than to hurry the student. The 
teacher should avoid giving nonverbal cues (looking at the 
clock, looking uninterested, opening mail) that indicate he 
is in a hurry. It is better to be direct about the limited time 
so that students will understand rather than indirect, in 
which case students are likely to interpret the behavior as 
rejection and lack of interest. A good way to let students 
know that his or her concerns are important is to have the 
secretary take a message when the phone rings. 

It is easy for the teacher to mistakenly assume he knows 
what the student is most concerned about. It is often help- 
ful to focus on the student's greatest concern by asking, 
*'John, of all the things you Jiave discussed, what are you 
most concerned about?" 

It is important not to quickly offer a solution. Quick and 
simple answers will likely leave the student feeling con- 
fused instead of feeling carefully understood. Even when a 
solution seems obvious to the teacher, it is important to 
hear the student out, then help him or her form soSuUons, 
being cautious about the advice offered. 



Effectively understanding students can be accomplished 
by "active listening." Active listening has three purposes: 

1. To determine whether one's perception of the stu- 
dent's experience is accurate; 

2. To focus attention on the student's need; 

3. To further explore the significance of what he or she 
is explaining (Ericksen 1984). 

When one listens actively, one briefly paraphrases what 
the student has just said and identifies feelingc» the student 
might be experiencing — "You seem pretty worried about 
understanding the course material." "You seem angry 
about my not giving you more time to complete the assign* 
ment." "Doing well in school seems even more important 
to you now than before your sophomore year." "You 
seem a lot happier about your improved progress In the 
course." Pau^phrasing must be stated tentatively so that 
students can correct any of the teacher's misconceptions. 
People find it offensive to be told in a controlling manner 
how they feel. 

Active listening also involves a number of nonverbal ges- 
tures indicating that the teacher is listening and wants the 
student to continue talking. Nodding, eye contact, leaning 
forward slightly, displaying an open posture — all are ways 
of demonstrating interest. And when it appears that the 
discussion with the student is over, the teacher can further 
demonstrate his understanding of what the student said by 
summarizing the conversation. A summary not only helps 
students know they were understood but also gives them 
the opportunity to correct any of the professor's misper- 
ceptions. 

Before initiating a meeting with a student, the teacher 
must let the student know what the meeting is about so 
that he or she does not worry about unrelated issues. 
When the meeting is to discuss a potentially stressful issue, 
it is helpful to schedule the meeting as soon as possible. A 
student who is told about a meeting with his advisor in two 
weeks to discuss whether or not he can continue his gradu- 
ate program is likely to spend the most upsetting two 
weeks of his life* A much better approach is to meet the 
next day or even later the same day. 
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Severe Distress 

Students react to distress in higher education both posi- 
tively and negatively. Some students deliberately consider 
ways in which they can study more effectively, take neces- 
sary time away from their studies to enjoy life, find study 
groups, and spend time with important supportive friends. 
Those who cope less effectively avoid completing their 
assignments, come to class irregularly, and overindulge in 
alcohol, food, drugs, or almost any other form of escape. 
An obsessive student might spend several hours a week 
preparing his room and desk for studying — at the expense 
of actually spending time studying. 

Ineffectively coping with stress contributes to the nearly 
50 percent rate of student dropouts between the freshman 
year and graduation (Katz et al. 1959). For many students, 
dropping out of school represents a personal loss and fail- 
ure that can seriously affect self-image. Often, the ambiva- 
lence associated with staying in school is related to severe 
levels of depression and suicidal thoughts. One study 
found that the incidence of suicide is significantly higher 
among college students than among their nonstudent peers 
(Bruyn and Seiden 1955; Spalt 1980). 

Three causos of debilitating depression easily relate to 
the stress one might experience as a student in higher edu- 
cation: (1) loss or threatened loss or a love object; (2) loss 
or threatened loss of self-esteem, self-concept, or other ego 
values needed for psychic equilibrium; (3) failure to live up 
to internalized standards, expectations, values, or goals 
(Dixon 1979). 

This section identifies the more serious symptoms of 
stress so that teachers can know when to refer a student 
for professional help. Moderate to severe levels of depres- 
sion affect the way people think, behave, and feel, both 
emotionally and physically. Depressed people think about 
their world in negative terms so that a smile is perceived as 
a smirk or an ''A** on a test is credited to luck rather than 
effort. Depressed individuals have difficulty specifying 
problems and instead see a specific problem in more 
global terms. 

Depressed individuals often highly personalize problems, 
thinking only they experience what most people think of as 
common. Depressed students are likely to believe that they 
are the only ones having difficulty with their course work. 
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when in fact many other students are having difficulties. 
This sense of **only-ness" leaves them feeling depressed 
because they attribute their difliculties almost exclusively 
to inadequacies within themselves rather than appreciate 
that their fellow students might also have to struggle to 
understand concepts. Finally, depressed people often think 
their problems are chronic or never changing. Depressed 
students who are struggling with their course work might 
believe they will "always be stupid." Thinking in global, 
personal, and chronic terms puts individuals at greater risk 
for depression (see, for example, Peterson and Seligman 
1985 for an indepth review of the literature on learned help- 
lessness and depression). 

The physical symptoms of major depression include 
shep disturbances, significant weight changes, psychomo- 
tor agitation, and fatigue or loss of energy (American Psy- 
chiatric Association 1980). Depressed patients often find 
themselves waking during the night and having difficulty 
falling back to sleep. Some people might gain excessive 
amounts of weight; others lose their appetites and experi- 
ence weight loss. 

Depressed individuals describe themselves as feeling 
sad, blue, guilty, and disappointed in themselves. In fact, 
they usually *'look" depressed. (Some individuals, how- 
ever, can maintain a **happy" facial expression even 
though they are deeply depressed.) Not only do depressed 
individuals usually look depressed; they often behave in a 
depressed manner. They cry more than usual, they spend 
less time with friends and relatives, and they act more irri- 
tated than they did before they were depressed. 

Moderately to severely depressed people commonly 
have suicidal thoughts. A person who can demonstrate car- 
ing and concern needs to listen carefully to such thoughts. 
Keeping someone from expressing his suicidal thoughts is 
not helpful, and most people find it a relief to tell someone 
about such thoughts. Usually suicidal thoughts are- 
expressed indirectly; the student might say, ''I'm not sure 
it's all worth it" or "I don't think I'll be around next 
semester anyway." It is important to ask the student what 
he or she means by such a statement. Asking the student to 
clarify it shows not only that the teacher is interested but 
also that it is acceptable for the student to express more 
serious thoughts and feelings. During such conversations. 
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it is important to recommend unequivocally to students 
that they seek professional help and that they not hurt 
themselves. It is also important that the teacher let such 
students know that he appreciates their trust and would 
like to see them again, especially after they have found 
professional help. It is not necessary or appropriate to be 
the student's therapist, but concern and contact can be 
very helpful. 

Some people are obviously more at risk for suicide than 
others and need professional help immediately. Students 
with a definite plan about how and when they will kill 
themselves are more at risk than those without such a plan. 
Those who plan more violent means of killing them- 
selves — using a gun or jumping from a building — are typi- 
cally more at risk than those who plan to take pills. Those 
who express a profound sense of hopelessness about their 
future are more at risk than those who talk about the future 
and what they will be doing. Those who have admitted pre- 
paring for suicide by writing a will or giving away their 
possessions are more at risk than those who have not made 
such arrangements (see, for example, Boyer and Guthrie 
1985; Comstock 1984; and Litman and Farberow 1961 for 
more information on the potential for suicide). 

The vast majority of people who have killed themselves 
gave clues before their death about their wanting help. 
Asking a student what he means when he said it was not 
worth it might actually prevent a suicide or an attempted 
suicide. 

Self-disclosure and Self-awareness 

Every maladjusted person is a person who has not made 
himself known to another human being and in conse- 
quence does not know himself. Nor can he be himself 
More than thatt he struggles actively to avoid becoming 
known. A person provides for himself a cancerous kind 
of stress [that] is subtle and unrecognized but nonet he* 
less effective in producing not only the assorted patterns 
of unhealthy personality . . . but also the wide array of 
physical ills that have come to be recognized as the 
province of psychosomatic illness (Jour^rd 1971, p. 32). 

Self*awareness and self*disclosure are important. Dis- 
closing to students one's own thoughts and feelings as they 
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relate at least to the course work not only helps improve 
the relationship with students but also helps one identify 
and become aware of important issues in his own work. 
Being able to recognize and then disclose distress about 
issues that present themselves in class helps decrease the 
emotional distance that students and teachers feel toward 
each other, thus helping reduce stress in the classroom. A 
teacher who finds himself mildly distressed about com- 
ments from medical students regarding the treatment of a 
particular patient might nonjudgmentally disclose his 
thoughts and feelings to the students, hoping to lead to a 
fruitful discussion about attitudes and feelings concerning 
patient care. As a result, students might become more will- 
ing to talk about issues of critical importance to them. 
Reducing the emotional distance in a student-teacher rela- 
tionship goes a long way toward reducing students' dis- 
tress, because they see the teacher as a friend. 

The importance of self-disclosure has been well estab- 
lished in psychotherapy (Hansen, Stevic, and Warner 1977) 
and has been generalized to many other helping relation- 
ships, including teaching (Jourard 1971). Numerous studies 
of clients and therapists show that the level of the thera- 
pist's self-disclosure is as important in helping the client as 
the level of the client's self-disclosure (Hansen, Stevic, and 
Warner 1977). The therapist's self-disclosing behavior pro- 
vides a model for the client and enhances the communica- 
tion between the two; further, it has a positive effect on the 
client's attendance at sessions and participation in therapy 
(Giannandrea and Murphy 1973). Clients' self-disclosure 
has proven desirable because it relates positively to per- 
sonal adjustment and to successful therapy. 

A distinction should be made between self-disclosing 
behavior on the part of counselors and self-involvement 
(McCarthy and Betz 1978). Although the distinction 
reflects merely differences between two types of self- 
disclosure, these differences are important to consider 
when helping students. Self-disclosure is ''a statement of 
factual information on the part of the helper about himself 
or herself ' (p. 251), while self-involvement is "a statement 
of the helper's personal response to statements made by 
the helpee" (p. 251). Clients rate self-involving therapists 
as significantly more expert and trustworthy than thera- 
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pisis who use self-disclosing statements. Professors might 
also offer personal reactions to statements students make 
and avoid making factual statements about themselves. A 
self-disclosing statement (as defined by McCarthy and 
Betz) might be, "When I v/a^ ^♦Mdent like you, I often 
found my course work di < frustrating," but a 

more self-involving staTamc. i i X be, "It's painful for 
me to see how confiised and frustrated you are about the 
course I'm teaching.'' Self-involving statements require a 
greater degree of personal risk than do self-disclosing state- 
ments; such risk on the part of the therapist helps build 
trust. Furthermore, self-involving statements help keep the 
focus of the conversation on the client, while self-disclos- 
ing statements tend to shift the focus to the therapist 
(McCarthy and Betz 1978). 

The relationship between the therapist's setf-disclosure 
and a positive outcome for the client, however, is not lin- 
ear (Jourard 1971), for "there is an optimum level of self- 
disclosure beyond which point it may be destructive either 
in terms of [an] individual's feelings or in a personal rela- 
tionship" (Hansen, Stevic, and Warner 1977, p. 259). 

The teacher should observe the effects of self-disclosure 
in the classroom; if students as a result participate more, 
thus becoming more involved m their own learning, it is 
having a positive impact. On the other hand, if students do 
not become more open and in fact seem more distant, then 
the teacher's self-disclosure should perhaps be discontin- 
ued. 

One should also experience a certain amount of self- 
awareness in relationship to stress. The finding that most 
of the stress in the lives of university faculty can be 
accounted for by the work environment (Gmelch, Lovrich, 
and Wilke 1984) is not pi: ticularly surprising when one 
realizes that those in professional occupations who interact 
with others are more vulnerable to stress than those who 
work in product-oriented institutions (Cooper and Marshall 
1976). The problem is not so much that stress is highly 
prevalent among faculty in higher education but that when 
it becomes overwhelming, it adversely affects the profes- 
sional's productivity, performance, job satisfaction, and 
health (Buck 1972; Burke 1971). 

. . . teachers with greater stress have more somatic 
symptomr, higher levels of anxiety, and psychological 
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difficulties. It , . , is not only clear that job stress nega- 
tively affects teachers, which likely affects absenteeism, 
health care costs, work fitness, and productivity, but job 
stress also affects the classroom environment, the teach- 
ing/learning process, and the attainment of educational 
goals and objectives (Bossing and RuofF 1982, p. 27), 

Teachers must recognize symptoms of stress in their 
own lives so that they can correct the symptoms before 
their stress is so destructive that it adversely affects their 
productivity and their students* learning. In addition to the 
psychological symptoms of stress previously described — 
anger, depression, anxiety — loss of sexual interest, exces- 
sive smoking, and difficulty sleeping are psychological 
signs. But there are physical signs as well — high blood 
pressure, increased heart rate — and symptoms — stomach 
pain, headaches, backaches, sore muscles, and diarrhea. 
Many of the symptoms of stress that teachers likely experi- 
ence are described in the literature on burnout, which "is 
mostly indistinguishable from depression except that it sur- 
rounds work [and] in many ways ... is a 40-hour-a-week 
depression" (Peterson and Seligman 1985, p. 931). 

Burnout is a syndrome of emotional exhaustion, deperson- 
alization, and reduced personal accomplishment. It is a 
response to the chronic emotional strain of dealing exten- 
sively with other human beings (Maslach 1982, p. 3). 

The individual who is emotionally exhausted feels drained 
and used up and lacks the energy to face another day. 
Emotional exhaustion is at the heart of burnout and oc- 
curs in people who get overiy involved emotionally, over- 
extend themselves, and feel overwhelmed by the demands 
of others. 

Depersonalization occurs when an individual develops 
an increasingly poor opinion of other people, including 
expecting the worst of and disliking others. Faculty who 
are overloaded with course work and/or supervising gradu- 
ate students might begin to resent students because they 
feel trapped by an inordinate number of demands and high 
expectations. 
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Finally, people begin to feel a lack of personal accom- 
plishment. As they feel guilty about their negative feelings 
toward others, they also begin to feel a sense of inade- 
quacy in their professional role. Such a view of oneself 
can be an attack on one's self-esteem and thus lead to 
depression. 

Most of the actions to correct burnout suggested in the 
literature focus on social and organizational changes and 
improved interpersonal skills — setting limits on one's 
work, enhancing time off work, seeking support from oth- 
ers, using humor, exercising, and eating properly (see, for 
example, Maslach 1982; Paine 1982; and Pines, Aronson, 
and Kafry 1980). 

Self-disclosure and self-awareness are critical in helping 
faculty enjoy their work and be more effective as caring 
teachers. It is likely that the effect of bumoutamong fac- 
ulty is costly, at least in terms of students' learning. 

Conclusion 

Certainly professors will be in abetter position to help stu- 
dents under stress if the university environment is struc- 
tured to help students. Improved orientation sessions, ade- 
quate student' counseling centers, student buddy systems, 
students' participation in designing curriculum and other 
programs (Whitman, Spendlove, and Clark 1984)— all cre- 
ate an atmosphere suggesting that it is important and 
expected that one be aware of and help students with their 
stress. Such programs might also sensitize and help faculty 
members. 

In addition to these recommendations, however, formal 
courses might be offered to help both students and faculty 
learn how to control stress. Such a program has been suc- 
cessful at the University of Maryland (Allen 1981), helping 
students become more aware of their stress through var- 
ious measures of self-assessment and methods to look at 
one's predisposing factors for stress. The courses also 
teach various stress management skills, including cognitive 
reappraisal, relaxation exercises, biofeedback training, and 
social engineering strategies. Participating subjects 
improved significantly on a number of stress factors when 
compared to control subjects. Such courses could be par- 
ticulariy helpful to students who otherwise might refuse to 
go to a student counseling center. 
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WHAT CAN STUDENTS DO TO INCREASE THEIR LEARNING? 



Picture the following scenario. A freshman student comes 
to your office following a rather dismal performance on the 
first examination. He has been attending class but partici- 
pates infrequently. As you talk with him, you note a di- 
sheveled appearance, lack of eye contact, nervous hands, 
and a general air of discouragement. Then he asks, "You 
know, Tm not doing as well as I think I could be doing or 
as I've done in the past. I thought maybe you could make 
some suggestions that would help me get out of this rut Vm 
sinking into." 

As a professor of history or English, your first thought 
might be that you wish this harried student were making 
this request of his psychology professor instead. But a sec- 
ond thought quickly emerges: If only I had access, some 
basic strategies or skills must be available that I could sug- 
gest to students-in-need, suggestions that would moderate 
these typical stresses that can get so out of control. 

Many strategies are indeed available for coping that can 
be very useful in moderating stress. The problem is how to 
find them without reading a dozen books on the subject or 
trying to transform theoretical concepts into practical 
behaviors. 

This chapter addresses those needs of accessibility and 
practicality by providing a number of carefully selected 
and well-defined strategies for coping. They were selected 
as strategies a teacher could recommend to a student but 
whose implementation would be the student's responsibil- 
ity. The specific strategy or strategies recommended 
depend on both the needs of the situation and the teacher's 
judgment of what the student might successfully manage. 

Two factors must be kept in mind: First, the goal is not 
to eliminate stress but to moderate it. Some stress is moti- 
vating. It makes students just anxious enough to study for 
tests and prepare assignments, thereby challenging them to 
reach their potential. This "good stress" correlates with 
maximum learning, while no stiess or extreme stress corre- 
lates with little or no learning. 

Second the goal is to develop a variety of coping skills. 
Lower stress and higher performance are associated with a 
broad, flexible repertoire for coping (Brent 1981). With 
such a broad repertoire, one has many different types of 
strategies to choose from; with a flexible repertoire, one 
can use them in different combinations. This style makes 
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possible a wider range of responses to stress and thus the 
likelihood for more successfulchange and/or management. 

Suggesting any one or more of the following strategies 
for coping will help students work toward both goals, 
because as coping behaviors are increased, stress is 
reduced. And students' stress is further reduced simply by 
the teacher's act of showing concern. The teacher's effect 
upon students should not be underestimated. To assist in 
making the impact as positive and helpful as possible, the 
following strategies are suggested for consideration. 

Improve Study Habits 

Many students describe their study habits as inadequate. It 
comes as no surprise then that they feel stressed. Being 
unprepared results in feeling out of control, which eventu- 
ally increases stress (Bossing and Ruoff 1982). For those 
students, one solution toward higher levels of learning and 
lower levels of stress is a class in study skills. Most univer- 
sities offer such a class, usually through the student coun- 
seling center. Research conducted in a variety of academic 
settings has demonstrated improved academic performance 
(Pauk 1974). 

For students with reasonably good study habits but 
whose anxiety and fear of failure are interfering with their 
implementation, some specific study guides follow. These 
study guides, in combination with other techniques to 
reduce stress, will promote better preparation for class as 
well as a more positive cognitive appraisal for expectations 
of success (Pauk 1974). 

• Eliminate external distractions; find a good place to 
study. 

• Dedicate that place to studying; don't use it for bull 
sessions, eating, and so on. It will then become a 
cue for study and will build the habit of studying 
when there. 

• Make sure the study area has good lighting, proper 
ventilation, a comfortable chair, and a table or desk 
large enough to spread out study materials. Gather 
all books, papers, pencils, and other tools before 
beginning. 

• Make sure the study place does not contain a stereo, 
television, telephone, refrigerator, or good view of 
the action. 



• Eliminate internal distractions^ 

Internal distractions are more difficult to eliminate 
than external ones. Reducing them is not a matter of 
will power but involves planning and finding ways to 
free tlie mind for studying. 
Reduce indecision and daydreaming by deciding 
what to study when, by developing interest in class 
subjects, and by setting time limits for study. 

• If personal worries are distracting during study time, 
take positive steps to work on those problems. Set 
time aside to deal with them, either alone or with the 
help of friends or counselors. 

• Keep a card in the study area to write down appoint- 
ments and errands as they come to mind. 

• Eliminate physical and mental fatigue. 

Physical health affects mental health; therefore, taking 
steps to improve one's health will also improve the 
ability to concentrate. 

• Eat a well-balanced diet that includes something 
from all major food groups each day and limit the 
consumption of caffeine. Caffeine is a stimulant that 
acts upon the body to arouse the central nervous 
system. People who ingest a lot of caffeine may not 
realize they are contributing to their stress, but caf- 
feine may interfere with sleep and the ability to con- 
centrate. 

• Get enough sleep — for most people seven 'o nine 
hours per night — and have a reguhriv ' oie. 

• Find out what facitiUcs and opportu iA^c ' jr exer- 
cise are available on campus and in \hc mmunity 
and use them. Find one cr two forms of ciWoyable 
exercise that can fit into a student's schedule. 
Research indicates that health, endurance, and gen- 
eral well-being all depend on cardiovascular fitness, 
and the only way to achieve it is through regular 
exercise. Regular exercise is also a means of relaxa- 
tion and an adjunctive therapy in the treatment of 
depression and hypertension (Bowman and Allen 
1985). 

• Schedule study periods during the times of the day 
when you are most alert, divide study time among 
different subjects to reduce tedium^ allot study 
breaks (10 minutes per hour) as a reward for good 
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concentration^ and create interest in the subject 
being studied. Consider tulking with u friend or 
acquaintance who is employed in a field related to 
the subject being studied. Find out more about its 
application in real life. Public television stations fre- 
quently cover a variety of topics and professional 
occupations that would enrich classroom learning. 
And consider :^ summer research project or work 
study program for even more exposure that will help 
in a future career. 

Manage Time Wisely 

Present time management to students as a way to work 
smarter, not harder, for one of the most important ele- 
ments of working smarter is to practice time scheduling. 
Scheduling time gains most people more time (Lakcin 
1973) by doing a job in less time than it normally requires 
and by using leftover time that is normally wasted. To take 
advantage of leftover time, encourage students to record 
on paper their fixed activities so they can visualize poten- 
tial blocks of time and begin to use them in a plan. 

The following eight steps are suggested for maximum 
efficiency during study time. 

• Plan your activities in a block of 50 minutes, followed 
by a 10-minute break. 

• Use your most alert times of the day for studying. 

• For a lecture-type class, use time immediately after 
class to review notes. 

• For a recitation^type class (a foreign language, for 
example), use time immediately before the class to 
^.eep material fresh in your mind. 

• Schedule your most important activities first to enable 
you to get them done on time. Start early. 

• Allow eight hours of sleep a night and adequate time 
for eating a welUbalanced meal. 

• Start by allowing at least two hours of study for every 
hour of class time. Then adjust the schedule accord- 
ingly to master, not just cover, it. 

• After trying your schedule, adjust it as necessary to 
create the best, and most workable, schedule for you. 
Some stu(!cnts do best with a detailed weekly sched- 
ule, others with a more simplified list of things to do. 



The revision is the key to an effective schedule of liv- 
ing (Park 1974). 

Learn Positive Self-Talk 

Olympic athletes in one study exhibited some very differ- 
ent behavior, depending on whether they are ''winners" or 
**losers" (Meichenbaum 1974). The winners had a very 
particular style of self-talk or inner dialogue that they used 
before and during the competitive event. This self-talk was 
distinguishable from the losers' self-talk in two important 
ways. First, the winners' talk was positive — *'you're 
doing well," "You've worked hard and can win this 
event," **Goodjob!" Second, their talk was also reh.vant 
to the task— *Tirst do this jump," **Get a good run for the 
bar." They became their own supportive coach, instructing 
themselves throughout the performance. 

The losers, on the other hand, tended to engage in nega- 
tive self-talk that was not relevant to the task— ** What if I 
fall?" 'TVe got to win this event or I might as well quit." 
Their negative self-talk was more general than specific. It 
included more self-blame, catastrophizing, and anticipation 
of failure rather than success. Thus, because people tend 
to move in the direction of what they are thinking of most, 
those who think positively rather than negatively and focus 
on solutions rather than fears will direct themselves toward 
more successes in their lives (Waitley 1978). 

Many of the concepts of self-talk and techniques devel- 
oped from this research with athletes have also proven use- 
ful in academic settings (Goldfried, Linehan, and Smith 
1978; Wine 1971). Psychologists and classes in learning 
skills now teach the importance of positive self-talk to stu- 
dents with test anxiety or any other stress-related problem 
interfering with learning or performance. First, students 
are asked to monitor their self-talk, especially before and 
during periods of anxiety, such as taking a test or making a 
presentation. Awareness of one's self-talk provides the 
baseline that will tell students more clearly what to do 
next. Those whose thoughts are self-defeating ('I'm going 
to fail this test and everyone's going to think I'm stupid") 
learn to replace them with more positive, tasV-relevant 
thoughts ('Tf I plan ahead and study well, chances are I 
won't fail. I'll do the best I can and use it as a first step in 
doing even better next time. Now, what is it I have to 
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do?"). Positive and task-relevant self-talk appears to work 
because it promotes not only affective anticipations for 
success but also the behavioral acts (planning and study- 
ing) that are requir' 1 for the actual outcome of success (for 
example, passing ihe cest). 



Learn How to Relax 

What is relaxation and why does it lower stres.^? Relaxa- 
tion is a physiological state that is incompatible with anxi- 
ety. Because the two states cannot coexist, when people 
are relaxed they cannot also be tense. Relaxation attacks 
predominantly physiological stress responses (pounding 
heart, rapid breathing, rising blood pressure) and facilitates 
the reduction of behavioral and cognitive stress responses. 

The ability to relax in any situation serves two important 
purposes. First, keeping stress at a moderate level 
decreases daily wear and tear on the body. Second, it 
enables individuals to keep the self-control they need to 
decide how to handle stressful situations so as to decrease 
anxiety, anger, or fight-or-flight responses and thereby per- 
form to their potential. Those able to stay calm, relaxed, 
and in control are more likely to be able to change stressful 
situations in positive ways. Those without this ability can 
be at the mercy of their stressors and react to them rather 
than act on them (Charlesworth and Nathan 1984). 

Relaxation varies with each individual. Everyone has 
one or two ways to throw off the tensions that accumulate 
over the course of a day. When tension builds unrelieved 
over a long period of time, however, it becomes chronic 
stress; using a specific method of relaxation is an excellent 
technique for achieving noticeable results. When people 
learn to relax they do not lose motivation, slow down to 
the point of being less productive, or have to become a 
**laid-back"personality. In fact, people who do learn to 
relax tight muscles, eliminate pain from tension, and 
increase the intake of oxygen through deeper breathing 
report greater productivity, more energy, and less fatigue. 

Those concerned that relaxation exercises consume too 
much time should be aware that after a week so of prac- 
tice, many forms of relaxation exercises cai» rut to a few 
2ninutes. For example, training oneself to rcw/h o relaxed 
state using progrcssive muscle relaxation invoWcs a cue 
word or image associated with what relaxation feels like. 
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With practice, the goal is to be able to recall the feeling of 
being relaxed and in control by simply thinking of the cue 
word or image. This technique is especially useful when time 
or situations do not allow for the longer exercise. 

A wide variety of relaxation methods are available. Most 
people find that one or two work best for them. The follow- 
ing list briefly describes several methods most commonly 
used and easily available. (More detail is available in Life 
after Stress (Shaffer 1982), Controlling Stress and Tension 
(Girdano and Everly 1986), and Feeling Good (Bums 
1980).) Often a quick glance at chapter titles and exercises 
is helpful in deciding whether a reasonable match exists 
between an individual's needs and a book's content. 

• Breathing. Breathing techniques are part of many 
effective forms of relaxation exercises. But they may 
also be of value in themselves. A regular, relaxed, 
slow pattern of breathing, achieved by moving the dia- 
phragm rather than the upper chest, helps to lower 
arousal (shortness of breath, shaky voice), change 
physical indicators of a stress response (skin tempera- 
ture), and supply more oxygen to the body, resulting 
in an overall feeling of well-being and control. 

• Progressive muscle relaxation. Progressive relaxation 
can be learned using tapes or self-guidance. Both 
methods teach a process of tensing and relaxing mus- 
cle groups according to a particular sequence. With 
practice, people learn how to become deeply relaxed 
by scanning the body for tension and breathing 
deeply. The time it takes to become deeply relaxed 
grows briefer as skills are refined and cuing techniques 
mastered. 

• Meditation. Several varieties of meditation exist, rang- 
ing from the very religious Eastern meditation to a 
more permissive and less mystical, clinically standard- 
ized meditation. Any type of meditation has certain 
essential elements, however: quiet surroundings, a 
passive attitude, a comfortable sitting position, and 
the mantra^ a sound or phrase given to or chosen by 
the indiv idual. During meditation, the individual 
repeats the mantra over and o^er as an aid in obliterat- 
ing distracting thoughts and allowing feelings of rest- 
fulness, quiet, and a sense of well-being to develop. 
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Physiological effects like decreased heart rate, breath- 
ing rate, and blood pressure, and increased consump- 
tion of oxygen may occur. 

• Autogenic training. Autogenic or self-generation tech- 
niques help control stress by training the autonomic 
nervous system to be more relaxed when no real need 
exists to fight or run. Autogenic training follows a nat- 
ural progression after the individual has learned to 
control tension in the m^or muscle groups. It is 
accomplished by passively paying attention to verbal 
cues for relaxation — a sort of reprogramming the sub- 
conscious mind to create a state of internal calm. 

• Imagery. Images are the mental pictures people create 
and ''see" in their mind with eyes closed or open. 
Images can affect individuals strongly, and their influ- 
ence can be positively or negatively arousing. Imagin- 
ing sources of stimulation can create as great a physio- 
logic response as the actual experience itself. For 
example, the image of squeezing lemon juice under the 
tongue increases salivation as effectively as doing so 
for many. Because of this phenomenon, many relaxa- 
tion exercises use imagery alone or are coupled with 
muscle relaxation to achieve a deeply relaxed state. 
Some studies (Minsky 1978; Redmond et ai. 1974) 
have further demonstrated the usefulness of imagery 
in the treatment of hypertension by suggesting that 
individuals visualize expanding arteries and their heart 
working slower and less forcefully. Another use of 
imagery for those who suifer performance or test anxi- 
ety or fear of failure is to visualize oneself successfully 
performing or passing a test while remaining relaxed 
and in control. Because people respond to their own 
perceptions of an event, training in keeping one's per- 
ceptions positive and manageable helps promote suc- 
cess (Lazarus 1977). 

Join a Student Support Group 
Most students can easily identify with the sentiment 
expressed by the following fourth-year medical student, 
who feels isolated and pressured to rej:pond according to 
the expectations of others: 

Burdened by the fabulous expectations of their parents 
and incessant scholastic demands, students must negoti- 
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ate a competitive course toward a goal they can siarcely 
envision. Their egos are routinely shattered by i^veryone 
from the secretaries at the admission office to ike pro- 
fessor on rounds. It happens to practically everyone, but 
since their classmates are all pretending to be breezing 
through, there Is little commiseration. Once home, they 
are expected to make up for their forced absence with 
lighthearted banter and passionate sex, even if they have 
been awake thirty-six hours watching a patient die. Their 
former friends accuse them of being rich doctors, when 
in fact their income qualifies them for food stamps. 
Through it all, they are reminded how lucky they are to 
have made it to medical school (Martin 1983, intro,). 

Many of these situations happen to most students, but 
when ^'classmates are all pretending to be breezing 
through,*' little room is left for consolation or empathy. 

Student support groups, however, rep *seni a rejection 
of this unhealthy and competitive cycle by instead promot- 
ing openness and muturU support. In most universities, 
including law and medic; J schools, student support groups 
are considered one of the most useful and well-documented 
solutions to student stress (Finney 1975; Webster and 
Robinowitz 1979); nevertheless, they are rarely if ever 
included in the formal curriculum. Thus, their organization 
is left to students and faculty, typically two faculty mem- 
bers and a group of 8 to 12 students who together deter* 
mine content, time, and duration. Content of the groups 
varies but usually reflects the interest, sophistication, 
and openness of its members. 

• Support groups are built on group trust, and members 
learn to risk feelings (fear of failure, concerns about 
the future, interpersonal conflicts) in exchange for 
mutual support, problem solving, and the reassurance 
of knowing that they are not the only one struggling. 

• Career specialty groups are comprised of community 
and academic professionals who describe their jobs, 
how they got them, their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Students learn how their majors translate to 
real-world careers and lifestyles. 

• Literature groups explore a career through the writ- 
ings of a novelist or poet, providing an inroad ♦'^ -tu- 
dents* thoughts and feelings about a career. 
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• Stress management groups usually follow a plan of 
action and look for measurable improvement at the 
end. 

• Couples groups present an opportunity for partners, 
especially spouses, to discuss school and career goals 
and share frustrations and dreams. They attempt to 
improve communication and problem-solving skills. 



If students find that they are continuing to struggle with 
serious conflicts and anxiety that interfere with learning, 
faculty should encourage them to seek professional coun- 
.seling or therapy. Faculty can increase a student's likeli- 
hood of following through with their recommendations by 
telling students exactly where the counseling services are 
located (virtually all institutions of higher learning provide 
counseling services for their students on campus), giving 
the student a specific phone number to call and if possible 
a counselor's name, learning how to explain the institu- 
tion's fee-for-service system, reminding students that 
counseling sessions are strictly confidential, and being 
aware that the professor's own attitude toward counseling 
comes through loud and clear, strongly affecting a stu- 
dent's decision to obtain counseling. 

A professor can also encourage students to live a healthy 
lifestyle. Proper nutrition, regular exercise, adequate sleep, 
and time spent with family and friends are essential for 
good physical health and mental alertness, both of them 
requirements for success in a long-term comraitment like 
college. And the professor can ask students to become 
good observers of their own behavior. Adequate ** self- 
information" is a prerequisite for students to become 
skilled at trusting their strengths and getting help in areas 
of weakness. 
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CONCLUDING RECOMMENDATIONS 



The concept of stress inoculation as a guiding principle for 
reducing stress "involves giving people realistic warnings, 
recommendations, and reassurances to prepare them to cope 
with impending dangers and losses" (Janis 1982b, p. 259). 
Certainly feedback as well as the various suggestions dis- 
cussed in this monograph for helping students help them- 
selves are forms of warnings, recommendations, and reassur- 
ances. Even the recommendations about improving faculty- 
student relationships and the use of self-disclosure are forms 
of stress inoculation in that a positive relationship with fac- 
ulty helps the student feel accepted as an individual of worth 
regardless of ability and background. Such information is 
valuable to students if stress is to be reduced and a sense of 
ambition and hope about their studies to increase (Ellin wood, 
Mayerson, and Paul 1983; Stevens 1973). 

Interestingly enough, the primary concept associated 
with stress inoculation appears to be giving people infor- 
mation or educating them as to what is stressful, what to 
expect, and how best to cope. Yet research in higher edu- 
cation regarding professors' providing information to stu- 
dents in the classroom on how to deal with particular 
stresses of a course is not available. One thus does not 
know from the research how helpful it is in terms of reduc- 
ing students' stress for professors to inform students about 
what to expect or how best to learn, or how best to recom- 
mend, reassure, or warn students about potential stressful 
aspects of a course. 

The effects of information on reducing stress have been 
studied most extensively in the area of preparing soldiers 
for combat and in health-related fields (Janis 1982b). In 
fact, although the term ''stress inoculation" was coined in 
1977 (Meichenbaum 1977), the concept of battle inocula- 
tion was developed during World War II (Janis 1982b). 
Battle inoculation included inforr^lng soldiers with the use 
of films, pamphlets, and lectuft:' About the re£ilities of com- 
bat. Soldiers were also gradually exposed to actual combat 
but under reasonably safe conditions. The research sug- 
gests that the information and simulations of combat 
"served to reduce the disruptive effects of fear reaction in 
combat" (Janis 1982b, p. 12). 

The results of studies on the effects of information in 
helping reduce stress among patients appear somewhat 
mixed, suggesting the possible complications of studying 
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the concept of information in relation to students. Four 
basic types of information can be given to patients: infor- 
mation about the nature of a disease, medical procedures 
to be carried out, side effects to be expected, and strate- 
gies to cope with upcoming threats (Cohen and Lazarus 
1979). Information has been found »;eneficial in several 
cases: reducing stress and enhancing recovery of cardiac 
patients (Rahe et al. 1975), reducing the need for pain med- 
ication in other patients (Langer, Janis, and Wolfer 1975) 
and in chronic pain patients (Turk and Genest 1979). The 
results of giving "accurate information about procedures 
or sensations to be expected [do] not show consistent 
effects in improving surgical outcomes,'' however (Cohen 
and Lazarus 1979, p. 249). 

Some patients become even more anxious when efforts 
are made to prepare them psychologically with the use of 
informauon. Not every person benefits from al} kinds of 
information about an illness; personality lectors likely play 
an important role in determining who wj?- benefit. Further- 
more, it is difficult to know what kind of information pre- 
sented iu what way will benefit most people. Many con- 
founding v iriaW.es account for the mixed results of studies 
on information and stress reduction in patients. Certainly, 
similar factors will need to be considered in such studies of 
higher education. Such studies would be valuable, how- 
ever, because the results would benefit teachers by giving 
them specific ideas about how information is helpful to 
which students and under what circumstances. 

What, then, are areas for further research that would 
benefit professors in their attempts to help students over- 
come stress? One is the appropriate use of self-disclosure 
as well as other aspects of developing professional inti- 
macy. It would be helpful to know what risk factors are 
associated with professional intimacy and self-disclosure 
and w^hen, how, and under what circumstances they are 
most beneficial. 

One aspect of developing professional intimacy involves 
the teacher as mentor. Research shows that mentors help 
reduce stress and increase learning when the relationship first 
develops but that eventually the relationship tends to deterio- 
rate so that stress levels begin to increase. Further research 
could help determine why and how this change happens 
and — more important — how the deteriomtion can be avoided 



so that the benefits of having a mentor can be maintained, if 
not enhanced. The needs of both mentor and the student 
change over time; perhaps a quasi-experimental study could 
explore this relationship as it changes to compare successful 
and not so successful relationships. 

Fairly limited research in education has shown the bene- 
fit of having students teach what they are studying (Ben- 
ware and Deci 1984), Research to document the effects on 
learning of having students take more responsibility for 
teaching could be conducted. Under what circumstances is 
having a student teach most beneficial to his or her learn- 
ing? That question is yet to be answered. 

Although teachers can increase participation by asking 
questions of students, the technique often actually 
decreases participation when teachers do not wait more 
than one to two seconds before responding to their own 
questions (Rowe 1974). Research in this area has been con- 
ducted exclusively in elementary and high schools but not 
at the university level. Such research would be helpful to 
discover the optimal waiting time. It would also be helpful 
to know what kind of questioning elicits the best and most 
productive participation. It has been found, for example, 
that in law school the Socratic method of questioning is not 
necessarily useful for learning purposes and that in fact 
many students feel that it contributes to the high levels of 
stress they experience (EUinwood, Mayerson, and Paul 
1983; Stevens 1973), actually discouraging some students 
from participating. 

One last area for further research involves stress among 
higher education faculty. The study by Gmelch, Lovrich, 
and Wilke (1984) is comprehensive but is only a first look 
at the sources of stress across many institutions. Further 
research needs to be conducted to see what input various 
institutional changes have on faculty members' stress lev- 
els, and experimentally designed studies to see how stress 
can be reduced would be helpful as well. Other studies 
should be conducted to observe how faculty stress affects 
students' stress and learning. 

The research on stress in higher education — including its 
effects on learning and how best to work with it in the 
institution and the classroom— is still in its infancy. The 
third edition of the Handbook of Research on Teaching 
(Wittrock 1986), a project of the American Educational 
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Research Association, underscores this lack of research in 
that the word '^stress*' does not even appear in the subject 
index, test anxiety is barely mentioned in a few para- 
graphs, and only two sentences recognize the curvilinear 
relationship between anxiety and performance. The results 
of a recent nationwide survey (Astin 1986) that included 
nearly 200,000 freshman students who entered colleges or 
universities in 1985 seemd to justify the need for further 
research in the area of stress in higher education. Eight 
percent of the students surveyed said they feel depressed 
frequently, and 16 percent reported frequently feeling over- 
whelmed. Furthermore, approximately 50 percent of enter- 
ing freshmen do not graduate from college, a decision asso- 
ciated with intense anxiety and stress and the combination 
of a long process of growing dissatisfaction (Hirsch and 
Keniston 1970). Further research might suggest the 
answers that would decrease that percentage. 
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institutional responses, 1 
moderation of, 53 
person-environmental model, 1 1 
physical symptoms, 13, 51 
positive, 17 

psychological symptoms, 51 

reactions to, 41-44 
Stress inoculation theory, 24, 63 
Stress management courses/groups, 52, 62 
Structure: need for, 29-31 
Students 

academic performance, 35-36 

academic status, 17-19 

as teachers, 65 

background, 35 

choices: value of, 24-25 

class participation, 31-32 

Coping strategies, 12-13 

depression, 46-48 

discouraged/failing, 42 

feedback solicitation, 26-28 

feelings, 3 

learning as measure of teaching, 5 
logs, 30 

meetings with faculty, 44-45 

motivation, 1,2, 28, 34 

names: known by teacher, 32 

peer review as feedback, 22 

personal growth, 35 

positive self-talk, 57-58 

rapport with teachers, 7, 15, 22, 33. 39 

relaxation, 58-60 

self-direction, 30 

severe distress, 46-48 
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stress reactions, 41-44 

study habits, 54-56 

support groups, 60-62 

thinking patterns, 42-43 

time management, 56-57 

university environment: improvement, 52 
Study groups: value of, 33, 42 
Study habits 

extern distractions, 54 

improvement of, 54 

internal distractions, 55 

physical/mental fatigue, 55-56 
Study periods: scheduling, 55-56 
Suicide, 44, 46-48 
Support group, 60-62 
Support staff: environmental influence, 23 



Teachers (see Faculty) 
Teaching 

attitudes, 38 

authoritarian, 9 

class participation, 31-32 

definition, 5 

democratic, 9 

effective, 6-7 

handling student stress reactions, 41-44 

humor in, 33-34 

laissez-faire, 9 

professional intimacy, 34-35 

relationship to learning, 1-7 

self-disclosure effects, 50 

structure, 29-31 
Teaching assistants, 22, 30 
Test anxiety, 12, 13-14, 18, 24, 57, 60, 66 
Test construction: student involvement, 25-26 
Testing 

early, 18 

frequent, 18 

infrequent, 18 

options, 18-19 

retaking, 19 

review, 25, 26 

take-home, 26 
Thinking patterns: internal vs. global, 42 
Threat reduction, 14 
Time management, 56-57 
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Timing of feedback, 21 
Tutors: use of, 32-33,42 

U 

Unconflictec^ change, 12 
Unconflicted inertia, 12 

University of Maryland: stress management course, 52 
University of New Me?cicv>: humor study, 33 
University of Utah 

law student stress study, 15 

learning loops: retaking tests, 19 

V 

Vigilance in decision-making, 12 
W 

Weekly assignments, 19 
Women and mentors, 37-38 
Work environment, 50-51 
Workload, 51 
Worry reduction. 14 
Worthlessness,44 

Written comments as learning loop, 20 
Y 

Yerkes-Dodson law, 9 
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ASHE-ERiC HIGHER EDUCATION REPORTS 



Starting in 1983, the Association for the Study of HiglicrEducntion 
assumcU cosponsorship of the Higher Education Reports with tlic URIC 
Clearinghouse on Higher Education. For the previous 1 1 years, ERIC and 
the American Association for Higher Education prepared and published 
the reports. 

Each report is the dcfinilive analysis of a tough higher education prob- 
lem, based on a thorough research of pertinent literature and institutional 
experiences. Report topics, identified by a national survey, are written by 
noted practitioners and scholars with prepublication manuscript reviews 
by experts. 

Eight monographs (10 monogniphs before 1985) in the ASHE-ERIC 
Higher Education Report scries are published each year* available indi- 
vidually or by subscription. Subscription to eight issues is $60 regular; $'0 
for members of AERA, AAHE. and AIR; $40 for members of ASHE. 
(Add $7.50 outside the United States.) 

Prices for single copies, including 4th class postage and handling, are 
$10.00 regular and $7.50 for members of AERA, AAHE, AIR. and ASHE 
($7.50 regular and $6.00 for members for 1983 and 1984 reports, $6.50 
regular and $5.00 for members for reports published before 1983). If faJiter 
1st class postage is desired for U.S. and Canadian orders, add $.75 for 
each publication ordered; overseas, add $4.50. For VISA and MasterCard 
payments, include card number, expiration date, and signature. Orders 
t nder$25 inust be prepaid. Bulk discounts are available on orders of 15 or 
more reports (not applicable to subscriptions). Order from the publica- 
tions Department, Association for the Study of Higher Education, One 
Dupont Circle, Suite 630, Washington, D.C. 20O36, 202/296-2597. Write 
for a publication list of all the Higher Education Reports available. 

1986 Higher Education Reports 

1, Post-tenure Faculty Evaluation: Threat or Opportunity? 

Christine M. Licata 

2. Blue Ribbon Commissions and Higher Education: Changing Academe 
from the Outside 

Janet Johnson and Laurence R, Xf areas 

3, Responsive Professional Education: Balancing Outcomes and 
Opportunities 

Joan S. Stark, Makolm A. Lowther, . -.rd Bonnie MX. Hagerty 

4. Increasing Students' Learning: A Faculty Guide to Reducing Stress 
among Students 

Neal A. Whitman, David C. Spendlove, and Qaire Qark 

1985 Higher Education Reports 

1. Flexibility in Academic Staffing: Effective Policies and Practices 

Kenneth P. Mortimer, Marque Bagsha^v, and Andrew T, Masiand 

2. Associations in Action: The Washington, D.C, Higher 
Education Community 

Harland G. Bloland 

3. And on the Seventh Day: Faculty Consulting and Supplemental 
Income 

Caroi Af. Boyet and Darrell /?. Lewis 
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4. Faculty Research Performance: Lessons from the Sciences and 
Social Sciences 

John W. Creswell 

5. Academic Program Reviews: Institutional Approaches, Expectations, 
and Controversies 

Clifton F. Conrad and Richard F, Wilson 

6. Students in Urban Settings: Achieving the Baccalaureate Degree 

Richard C. Richardson, Jr., and Louis W. Bender 

7. Serving More Than Students: A Critical Need for College Student 
Personnel Services 

Peter H* Garland 

8. Faculty Participation in Decision Making: Necessity or Luxury? 

Carol E, Floyd 

1984 Higher Education Reports 

1. Adult Learning: State Policies and Institutional Practices 

Patricia Cross and Anne-Marie McCartan 

2. Student Stress: Effects and Solutions 

NealA, Whitman, David C, Spendlove, and Claire H, Clark 

3. Part-time Faculty: Higher Education at a Crossroads 

Judith M. Gappa 

4. Sex Discrimination Law in Higher Education: The Lessons of the 
Past Decade 

i. Ralph Lindgren, Patti T, Ota, Perry A, Zirkel, and 
Nan Van Gieson 

5. Faculty Freedoms and Institutional Accountability: Interactions and 
Conflicts 

Steven G, Olswang and Barbara A. Lee 

6. The High-Technology Connection: Academic/Industrial Cooperation 
for Economic Growth 

Lynn G. Johnson 

7. Employee Educational Programs: Implications for Industry and 
Higher Education 

Suzanne W. Morse 

8. Academic Libraries: The Changing Knowledge Centers of Colleges 
and Universities 

Barbara B. Moran 

9. Futures Research and the Strategic Planning Process: Implications for 
Higher Education 

James L. Morrison, William L. Renfro, and Wayne L Boucher 

10. Faculty Workload: Research, Theory, and Interpretation 

Harold Yuker 

1983 Higher Education Reports 

L The Path to Excellence: Quality Assurance in Higher Education 
Laurence R* Marcus, Anita O. Leone, and Edward Goldberg 
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2. Faculty Recruitment. Retention, and Fair Employment: Obligations 
and Opportunities 

John S. V/aggaman 

3. Meeting the Challenges: Developing Faculty Careers 

Michael C. T Brookes and Katherine L. German 

4. Raising Academic Standards: A Guide to Learning Improvement 

Ruth Talbott Keimig 

5. Serving Learners at a Distance: A Guide to Program Practices 

Charles Feasiey 

6. Competence, Admissions, and Articulation: Returning to the Basics 
in Higher Education 

Jean Freer 

7. Public Service in Higher Education: Practices and Priorities 

Patricia H. Crosson 

8. Academic Employment and Retrenchment: Judicial Review and 
Administrative Action 

Robert M. Hendrickson and Barbara A. Lee 

9. Burnout: The New Academic Disease 

Winifred Albizu Melindez and Rafael M. de Guzmdn 

10. Academic Workplace: New Demands, Heightened Tensions 

Ann E. Austin andZelda F. Camson 
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Quantity 

Please enter my subscription to the 1986 ASHE- 

ERIC Higher Education Reports at $60.00, 25% off 
the cover price. 

Please enter my subscription to the 1987 Higher 

Education Reports at $60.00 

I certify that I am a member of AAHE, AERA, or 

AIR (circle one) and qualify for the special rate of 

$50.00. 

1986 scries subscription 

1987 scries subscription 

I certify that I am a member of ASHE and qualify 

for the special rate of $40.00. 

1986 series subscription 

1987 series subscription 

Individual reports arc available at the following prices- 
1985 and forward, $10.00 each ($7.50 for members) 

1983 and 1984, $7.50 each ($6.00 for members). 
1982 and back, $6.50 each ($5.00 for members). 

Please send me the following reports: 

(Title) 

Report No ( 

Report No ( 

Report No ( 



-) 

SUBTOTAL: 

Optionallst Class Shipping ($.75 per book) 
TOTAL AMOUNT DUE: 
NOTE: All prices subject to change. 



Amount 



Name, 
Title - 
Inst. . 



Addr. 



City, 



^ST...- 



Phone 



Zip, 



Signature - 

D Check enclosed, payable to ASHE. 
□ Please charge my credit card: 

□ Visa D MasterCard (check one) 

mxEririii 



Expiration date 



Association for She Study of Higher Education 
The George Washington Unlverelty 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 630, Dept. E 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Phone:(202)296.2597 
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Did you remember: 

1. To enclose your method of payment? 

2. To indicate cleeirly which reports you wanted? 

3. To sign and date your check? 

4. To put postage on this card? 

Thank you for your order. Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery. 



Please fold along dotted line and staple close 



FROM: 




Association for the Study of Higher Education 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 630, Dept. E 
Washington, DC 20036 
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NEAL A. WHITMAN is director of educational development in 
the Department of Family and Community Medicine at the 
University of Utah School of Medicine. He has worked as 
an administrator and teacher in health professional schools 
since 1971. His five handbooks for medical school teachers 
are used nationwide, and he is a consultant to numerous 
medical schools and teaching hospitals. In 1984, Drs. Whit- 
man, Spendlove, and Clark wrote Student Stress: Effects 
and Solutions. ASHE-ERIC Higher Education Report 
Number 2. 




DAVID c, SPENDLOVE is a faculty member at the University 
of Utah School of Medicine, where his research has 
focused on stress, depression, and suicide. He has coun- 
seled individuals and couples, including university stu- 
dents, over the past 14 years and has conducted seminars 
and group sessions on stress for medical students and resi- 
dents, law students, and faculty. 




CLAIRE M. CLARK is assistant dean for advising and coun- 
seling at the University of Utah School of Medicine and a 
faculty member in the Department of Family and Commu- 
nity Medicine. She conducts student support groups and 
teaches stress reduction and relaxation techniques to indi- 
viduals and groups both at the medical school and in pri- 
vate practice. Her research, teaching, and publications 
cover communication and interviewing skills, the doctor/ 
patient relationship, marital adjustment among physicians, 
changing unhealthy lifestyles, and stress in the teaching/ 
learning environment. 
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